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A MAY DAY SONG. 


A song for merry, jocund May 
That tells of Summer’s glad returning, 
Of country joys, of calm delight, 
Free from the keen and bitter blight 
Of wintry blast, all hail the light 
Of May-day’s sun bright burning. 


It’s very fine, my friend, for you 
Who have the country’s joys before ye; 
But for a “* city bird” like me, 
Immured in smoky misery, 
May, with its fine ‘** jocundity,” 
Is quite another story. 


For we've no flowers to scent the air, 
Within the close unwholesome city, 

And every time I turn a street 

Some odour I am sure to meet, 

Which I find anything but sweet, 
And see views far from pretty. 


No ** busy bee”’ ere ventures here, 
No wonder he should shun such places; 
To swell his store he could not find 
E’en honied smiles, and to my mind, 
But little that is sweet or kind, 
At least, in people’s faces. 


For trudging heated, scorching flags, 
Is not productive of good humour; 

With blistered soles to weary feet 

Toiling thro’ each ill- watered street, 

Is not that ‘* exercise most sweet,” 
That dreaming poets rumour. 


Besides, if there’s a breeze at all, 

Our common fate in town, alas! is 
To have our eyes with limestone lined, 
Till we are nearly gravel blind, 

In fact we've got a Simoom wind, 

But, ah! we’ve no Oasis. 


Our atmosphere’s by smoke obscured, 
And the cerulean heaven looks dusty, 
The milk’s our only real sky blue. 
We've verdure in our squares, ’tis true, 
But of a mournful dingy hue, 
Like green-tea leaves half musty. 


No purling streams refresh our gaze, 
Or waterfall with sound delightful, 
Save, now, and then, a wat’ring cart 
Which dribbles out with fretful start, 
And niggard flow, a scanty part 
Of flaid dark an frightful. 


The swallows have, I’m told, returned ; 
But I have looked in vain to find them, 
Save swallows who, the whole year round, 
Within our eating rooms are’found 
Devouring viands by the pound, 
While waiters gape behind them. 


No May-pole either can we boast 

To May-day joys inviting, 
And since the patent screw machine 
For sweeping chimneys, Jack O’Green, 
His occupation gone, is seen 

No more, our hearts delighting. 


Yet, never from my memory 
Is May’s return excluded, 
I watched its advent, for I knew 
That then my half-year’s rent fell due; 
And (not with quite your joy) J, too, 
Marked its approach as you did. 


Alas! my friend, the circumstance 
Doth alter cases greatly; 
So while you’re eulogising May, 
Tho’ Ud not wish to chide your lay, 
Excuse me if cannot say 
I sympathise completely. 





THE TWO SISTERS. 


Awake! awake! the royal hills 
Are diademed with rosy light, 
The waving forests, warbling rills, 

All worship God aright. 


Where trees like emerald pillars rise, 
A child is kneeling on the sod, 

Her face is looking on the skies, 
Her heart is gone to God. 


Her prayer is said, she rises now, 
She seeks the dear familiar bower, 

Shadowed by many a leafy bough, 
Perfumed by many a flower. 


With fingers pale the bridal vine 
Still clasps her forest lord, and strays 
Where warm voluptuous sunbeams shine, 
A thousand various ways ; 


Or hangs the curtain that she weaves 
In folds before that temple fair; 

-A lovely tapestry of leaves, 

That stirs with every air. 





The child approacht the lone retreat, 
With quickened step and eager eye; 

She called —Awake! O sister, sweet! 
But there was no reply. 


She drew the leafy veil apart, 
She looked above, but nothing said, 
And entering with a beating heart, 
She stood before the dead. 


Alone and with the Dead she stood, 
The Dead, asleep among the flowers 
That yesternight her hand had strewed, 
Marked not the changing hours. 


She knew not it was morning prime, 
Shall never know the silent noon, 

Shall never heed the twilight time, 
Nor chronicle the moon. 


A broken lily in her hand, 
A drooping rose on drooping head ; 
Even Nature seemed to understand 
Her queenliest flower lay dead. 


The Child, with aspect sad and still, 
Stood gazing at her sister’s side, 

Content, if it had been God’s will, 
That moment to have died. 


She felt like Eve when Eden’s gate 
Had closed on her for evermore, 

She felt that life was desolate, 
That Paradise was o’er. 


No tears are hers, for tears are vain, 
The heart and not the robe is rent ; 

If God who gives will take again, 
’Tis folly to lament. 


Then drop the curtain, fold by fold, 
Over the consecrated Bower, 

And veil from curious eyes and cold 
The dead and living Flower. 





UNSUCCESSFUL GREAT MEN. 


THE GRACCHI. 
( Concluded.) 


Such were the main provisions of the Bill, which, even if they could 
be called harsh towards vested interests, certainly violated no law, but 
asserted the law over those who had long defiedit. No man’s property 
was taken from him. The wealthiest of the Metelli and of the other 
great houses were left in undisturbed enjoyment of the thousands of 
acres, which, by inheritance or lawful purchase were theirown. They 
were merely told that the State, their landlord, required them to quit 
the excess of state lands, of which they were unlawful and fraudulent 
tenants. Perhaps the best way of impressing on our minds the true 
idea of the Agrarian law of the Gracchi, is to suppose that our own 
transmarine possessions, such as Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, 
were either parts and parcels of Great Britain, or that they were so 
close to this country, that an Englishman could use land in them with- 
out becoming an emigrant. The crown lands (2. e. the state domains) 
in those countries would then of course be extremely valuable, and 
grants of them would be eagerly desired by men of all classes. 

Now let us suppose that an old law existed, limiting the amount of 
Crown lands to be granted to any one person, defining the rent he was 
to pay, andstrictly prohibiting slave labour ;* but that a clique of 
our aristocracy had contrived to secure the management of these Crown 
lands, and to make grants of enormous districts on easy terms to mem. 
bers of their own body, so that these ample territories were monopo- 
lized by a few great families. Let us suppose also that they employed, 
instead of English free labour, Hill-coolies or Negro slaves to cultivate 
them. Letus suppose the masses of our own population to be even in a 
worse state of misery and want, than is unhappily too often the case 
Finally, let us suppose a popular statesman coming forward witha Bill 
for the resumption of all illegal Crown grants, for more strictly defin- 
ing the amount in future to be held by each grantee, and for making 
allotments among the deserving poor of this country out of the lands 
which would thus be surrendered to the Crown. Such would be in the 
main a counterpart of the celebrated measure of the Gracchi. And it 
is to be remembered that the spirit of the old Roman law was far stricter 
and sterner than that of the English. 

The indulgent treatment which in modern times is generally shown 
to Jong-continued occupation, even when originally wrongful, was wholly 
alien to ancient opinions. And even in England, until very recent 
times, it would have been held that no period of limitation couid bar 
the rights of the Crown, as chief representative ofthe State. But the 
mild and equitable character of Tiberius Gracchus is strikingly shown 
in the clauses of compensation which formed part of his original mea- 
sure. The dispossessed tenants of the State domains were to be paid 
out of the public treasury the value of their buildings, their crops, and 
their agricultural improvements, and the three hundred and twenty 
acres which they were permitted to retain, were to become theirs in 
absolute ownership. Certainly Plutarch is right in saying, that never 
was there proposed a law more mild and gentle against iniquity and op- 
pression. , " P 

It is the peculiar curse of aristocratic bodies, that those, who compose 
them, lose, when met together, the kindness and the regard for public 
opinion by which each individually might have been influenced. At the 
same time, all their harsh and sordid feelings grow ranker by mutual 
encouragement. The worst of tyrants and the worst of mobs are some- 
times susceptible of a generous impulse; the best of aristocracies never 
is. The Roman nobility (with the exception of a few purer and more 
farsighted spirits) rose in remorseless rancour against Tiberius Grac- 
chus, and poured forth their invectives on his head, as an agitator and 
disturber of the public peace, for thus attacking their order, and men- 
acing their pecuniary interests. The excitement of the people in fa- 
vour of their Tribune grew equally high, and Tiberius was soon hur- 
ried, by the violence of his supporters, beyond the limits which his 
own gentle and just spirit wouid fain have preserved. The Senatorial 
party induced Octavius, one of the colleagues of Gracchus in the tri- 
bunate, to put his veto on the bill, which thus necessarily fell to the 
ground. The popular party retorted by a second bill, more severe 





* The old Licinian law requires a certaia number of free labourers to be em. 
ployed for every acre. 


nsation were struck out. As 
iberius Gracchus convened the 


than the first, for the clauses of com 
Octavits presisted in his opposition, 
the Assembly of the Tribes, and proposed that the obstructive Tribune 
should be deposed from his office. This was done, and the Agrarian 
Bill was forthwith passed. This act of Tiberius in deposing Octavius 
was certainly unconstitutional, if we’adopt the definition which a great 
historian of our own country gives of an unconstitutional ** one 
that isa perilous innovation on former usages.” Cicero is copious and 
vehement in his censures of it; yet the same Cicero eulogizes LG cams 
the same conduct when practised in behalf of Cicero’s party the 
Tribune Gabinius, towards his colleague Trebellius. Such measures 
are unquestionably to be lamented, on account of the dangerous prece- 
dent they set, and the extent to which they impair that reverence for 
the path of ancient ordinance, which Mr. Grote has so well designated 
constitutional morality. Their excuse must be found (if found at all) 
in the mature of the emergency which dictates them. There is still 
extant part of aspeech of Tiberius Gracchus wherein hé justified him- 
self for what he had done towards Octavius. Heurged that the sanctit, 
which hedged a tribune was conferred on him dy the people, and exis 
only so long as he availed himself of it for the people. He asked whe- 
ther a tribune who sought to burn the capitol and destroy the arsenals, 
would be permitted to > so with impunity, out of regard to his tribu- 
nitian character. He argued, that if the majority of the tribes had 
power to make a tribune, surely the whole body of the tribes must have 

wer to unmake one. The whole of this fragment of ancient oratory 
is well worth studying, but perhaps the fearful problem which Tiberius 
Gracehus strove to solve when he deposed Octavius, may be best stated 
in the words of the French Girondin, Vergniaud,—* Is a magistrate to 
be suffered constitutionally to ruin the constitution ?” ’ 

When the Agrarian law was passed, Tiberius succeeded in nominat- 
ing the three Commissioners who were to carry it into execution ; but 
the Senate, though they had lost the battle, maintained the war. An 
aristecracy frequently wins back in detail all, and more than all the 
advantage wrested from it by the popular party in a crisis of excite- 
ment. The duty which the land commissioners had to perform was 
eminently difficult and invidious; and the Roman nobles threw every 
possible embarrassment in their way, and lost no opportunity of derid- 
ing them as inefficient, or inveighing against them as tyrannical. At 
the game time the usual reaction in the feelings of a popular party 
towards its chiefs, that follows a triumph, was taking place. Exagger- 
ated hope was succeeded by unjust and unreasoning dissatisfaction. 
Tiberius felt that his favour and power were waning fast; and looked 
forward with anxiety to the close of his year of office, when his person 





vou cease to be inviolable, and he would be at the mercy of any pros- 
or who chose to im him before a tribunal composed of his 
inveterate enemies. e sought, therefore, to be again elected, and 
strove hy all means in his power to recall his wavering partizans around 
him. The election on the first day was broken off, in consequence of 
violent rioting, and on the second day, Scipio Nasica, one of the chief 
men in the senate, and who was a large holder of public lands, leda 
band of senators and their attendants, armed with bludgeons, to the 
attack of Tiberius Gracchus and his party No resistance was attemp- 
ted, and Tiberius, and three hundred of his friends and adherents, were 
bratally massacred. The dead bodies were stripped by the exulting 
slayers, dragged with savage triumph through the streets, and then 
flung with ignominy into the Tiber. 

The man of the people had fallen ; but his law survived, and there 
survived also the brother of the murdered man, the young Caius, who 
was silently maturing a resolution equal to that of his brother, and in- 
tellectual powers of a far higher order. 

Caius Gracchus was in Rome when Tiberius was killed, and begged 
in vain of the aristocratic assassins for his brother’s body, to pay it the 
last sad honours, Almost broken-hearted at the misery that had come 
upon his house, Caius sought to retire for a time from the forum and 
the dread memories by which it was haunted. = mente 

Tiberius had sought to initiate him into public life by nominating 
him one of the land commissioners ; but such functions were now insup- 
portable. He required a breathing space to nerve himself for his own 
scene in the tragedy of civic strife. He had already served with dis- 
tinction in the army of Spain, and he now sought and obtained a sub- 
ordinate command as quwstor in Sardinia, where a revolt had broken 
out, and some active service might be expected. 

In Sardinia he confirmed the high opinion already formed among all 
who had seen him, of the purity of his morals, his courage, his admin- 
istrative capacities, and his marvellous power of swayin the will of 
those with whom he came in contact. The senate watched him like 
tiger’s whelp, and sought by artifices to paring term of office in 
Sardinia, so as to keep him away from Rome. ut Gracchus felt that 
the Hour was come, and the senate soon felt that the Man was come 
also. 

Caius had long believed himself to be destined to his brother's fate. 
He often used to tell his comrades of a dream that he dreamed while 
seeking the questorship, and that never ceased to haunt his soul. One 
night, when, fatigued by the toils of canvassing, and saddened by the 
thoughts that such scenes recalled, he had retired to rest, he sawin @ 
vision the spirit of his slain brother ; and heard Tiberius’s well-remem- 
bered voice upbraid him for his doubts and delays. “ Why linger, 
Caius 2” said the vision ; “why shrink back from the appointed path ? 
My fate must be thy fate, and thou must die the death by which I per- 
ished” There can be no doubt of the reality of this remarkable 
dream ;* and it proves how deeply Caius Gracchus had brooded upon 
his brother’s melancholy career, and how thoroughly he was convinced 
that his own life would be the forfeit of his endeavouring to do his duty. 
But he woke from that dream with pure unclouded soul, “he woke not 
indeed to joyful hope of future triumph, but to the far more marvellous 
resolution of employing aright and fervently the life that yet remained 
before the coming of its mournful end.”t ‘ 

Ten years after Tiberius Gracchus was made tribute, Caius Gracchus 
came forward at Rome to demand the same fatal honour. His ap- 
pearance in the eloquent war of the forum, was like that of Achilles 
emerging from inaction to sway the storm of battle before Troy. So 
immeasurably did Caius Gracchus exeeed all his competitors in elo- 
quence, in strength of mind, and in the prestige which can only be given 
by the acknowledged union of genius with generous self devotion. 
Like Achilles, he knew himself to be a Doomed Man, and voluntarily 
chose a brief, bright career, that soon was set in blood, rather than 
desert his mission for a long life of inglorious ease. 

His election as one of the tribunes, and his re-election for a second 
year of office, were joyously accorded by the admiring people, who 
sought in idolizing him to extinguish their remorse for having be- 
trayed his brother. 

It is truly said by the American historian of the liberty of Rome, that 
the labours of the Great Tribune are run together on the ancient can- 
vas in masses 80 confused as to represent a different work to almost 
every eye. But though the details may be doubtful, we can discerm 











* See the evidence of it in Cicero’s “ De Divinatione,” 1. i. sec. 26, 
t+ Eliot, “ Liberty of Rome,,’ vol. ii. p. 245, 
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some leading grounds, and the hand of a masteris visible in them all. 
One class of the measures of Caius had relation to making his brother's 
Agrarian law more efficient. Another provided for the improvement 
of the great roads and other public works of utility and magnificence 
in Italy. A third sought to relieve part ofthe needy Roman populace, 
by sending them out as coloaists. A fourth regarded the better admin- 
istration of justice, and, in particular, Caius sought to create a new 
constitutional orderin the state, by transferring the right of judging 
in the principal tribunals from the semators (who had ofrossly abus 

it) to men of the equestrian class. Another law provided for the sale of 
corn at alow price to the poorer citizens of Rome. This law has been 
severly censured, but Niebuhr’s observations on it are worth attention. 
both with regard to the character of Gracchus, and for the sake of the 
allusion which this great German writer makes to one of the institu- 
tions of England. Niebuhr says of Caius Gracchus— i 

** His subsequent legislation embraced every branch of the adminis- 
tration, and is of the most varied nature. Those who infer from his 
legislation that he was a demagogue, are greatly mistaken ; the laws 
themselves contradict such a view. The measure agaiust which most 
has been said, is that which ordered that corn should be sold at a low 
price to the inhabitants of the city. In order to understand this law, 
we must remember that Rome was a republic with immense revenues, 
@ great part of which belonged to the sovereign, that is, to the people, 
and that a vast number of them were as poor as the poor in our own days. 
What should such a population of freemen do? Were they to beg’ or 
should the state support them? The idea of the dignity of a free state 
lies at the bottom of many things, and this is, to a certain degree, the 
case with the poor’s rates in England. With a barbarous people, this 
idea has no meaning ; but with a free and proud nation it is a duty to 

rovide for those members of the community who are unable to provide 

r themselves. The number of real paupers at Rome must have been 
immense ; many of them were not included in any tribe, and others be- 

to the tribus urbane, but all were descended of free parents ;— 
were these people to be allowed to starve? Both the Gracchi en- 
tertained the idea of turning as many of them as possible into industri 
ous husbandmen; but this was not practicable in every instance. If, 
in our days, a part of the revenue of a capital town were set apart to 
pamper the poor, it would indeed be culpable, although capitals are in 
most cases more favoured in this respect than other towns. But C. 
Gracchus had no intention of giving away the corn for nothing; he 
only gave it at so lowa price that, with some labour, the poor might be 
enabled to support themselves and their children.” 

But the most important of his political schemes was his design to re- 
move the discontent of the Italian tribes, and to pour fresh blood into 
the exhausted commonwealth, by gradually giving the Roman franchise 
to the Allies. This was essentially a return to the old principles by 
which the early commonwealth had continually recruited and augment- 
ed her hy . In the olden ages of Rome, the best and most merito- 
rious of the Italian allies were, from time to time, admitted to the citi- 
zenship, and it was to them that Rome owed the bulk of her population, 
and many of the bravest and sagest of her generals and her statesmen. 
Gracchus sought to revive this wise and generous policy, which had 
now been neglected ever since the interval between the first and second 
Punic wats, the date of the formation of the last new tribes. There 
can be no doubt respecting the wisdom of this proposal of Caius Grac- 
chus. It is demonstrated by what ha pened some years after his death, 
when the very measures for cnftenehiuing the Italian allies, which, if 

sed at the time when Gracchus proposed them, would have given 
ome @ new population of grateful citizens, were extorted from her at 
the sword’s point, after a war which menaced her very existence, wast- 
ed the fairest regions of Italy, and almost exterminated some of the 
hardiest and bravest Italian tribes. 

It was, however, probably this very measure, the wisest of all that 
Caius Gracchus formed, which was made use of by his enemies to injure 
his power with the Roman populace. The lowest portion of the Roman 
mob looked on the scheme for making them share their franchise with 
the Italian allies in the same spirit as the corrupt part of the old voters 

one of our boroughs, regard a proposal for comprehending the neigh- 
bouring districts in their electoral boundary. Emboldened by this 
= of decay in the popularity of the Great Commoner, the Romen 

ate, now skilfully availed themselves of his absence from Rome, 
while superintending the founding of a new colony, to set up one of 
their own body to supersede him in the leadership of the people, and to 
outbid him by lavish promises of boons, far surpassing those which the 
Gracchi had ever proffered. This unprincipled but subtle policy was 
successful ; and Caius, on his return to Rome, found himself no longer 
the man of the people, who were wild in their acclamations of Drusus, 
of te, and the pretended thorough-going cham- 


— 


pion of the mob. 

Plutarch’s narrative of the last days uo Caius Gracchus, and of the 
circumstances of his death, is eminently beautiful, but it is too well 
known and too long for insertion here. When he failed in obtaining, 
the Tribunate a third time, and when he saw Opimius, the most bitter 
and unscrupulous of the senatorial chiefs, made consul, he knew that 
his hour was come. Some of the more violent of his friends would have 
essayed resistance, but Caius refused to shed Roman blood even in self 
defence. The principle which animated the Gracchi was that which 
the Girondins of France expressed in their motto, ‘* Mori quam foedari.” 
When the high military courage and ability which both the brothers 
had displayed is remembered, we can only attribute the passiveness of 
Caius as well as of Tiberius Gracchus in the closing scenes of their 
career to the noblest and purest of all earthly motives, to a degree in- 
deed < self- sacrificing virtue, of which the heathen world offers no other 
example. 

When the consul Opimius and his armed band of assassins had slain 
Caius Gracchus and three thousand of his adherents, when the savage 
proscriptions which had followed the fall of Tiberius had been renewed 
with tenfold cruelty ; when the people were terror-struck into submis- 
sion ; the Senate easily procured the passing of laws which evaded or 
nullified the chief measures of the two great Tribunes, and restored to 
the nobility their ill-gotten gains. But Republican Rome never after- 
wards knew tranquililty. The stain of bloodguiltiness rested on the 
conquering senatorial party. They had introduced the appeal of battle 
into political controversy, and the populace retaliated when opportu- 
nity came, and learned to look on insurrection as a right. When the 
Roman nobles were cowering before the ferocious Marius, the Gracchi 
‘were mone | avenged; but the Commonwealth, for which they had 
died, perished at last herself amid the strife of armed factions, in which 
(as the greatest of all historians remarks*) ‘‘ bloody provocations are 

lowed by still bloodier retaliations; and men in their violence set 
the example of doing away with those common laws of humanity which 
all parties alike would fain appeal to in their adversity ; and by their 
own previous conduct, put themselves out of the pale of those laws, 
when they themselves might have occasion to solicit their protection.” 


THE TWO ISABELS. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
** Oh love, love, love, love !—love is like a dizziness. 
It will not let a poor man go about his business.” 
OLD Sona. 

The General put on his spectacles, and looked steadfastly at Isabel 
for at least two minutes. ‘*‘ Turn your head,” he said, at last,—*‘ there, 
to the left.’ 

Isabel Montford, ey © an acknowledged beauty, was as amiable 
as she was admired; she had also a keen appreciation of character ; 
and, though somewhat piqued, was amused by the oddity of her aunt’s 
old lover. The General was a fine example of the well-preserved per- 
son and manners of the past century ; beauty always recognises beau- 
ty as a distinguished relative ; and Isabel turned her head, to render 
it as attractive as it could be. 

The General smiled, and, after gazing for another minute with evi- 
dent pleasure, he said,—** Do me the favour to keep that attitude, and 
walk across the room.” 

Isabella did so with much di nity; she certainly was exceedingly 

dsome ;—her step light, but a ; her figure, admirably poised ; her 
head, well aud gracefully placed; her features, finely formed ; her eyes 
and smile, bright and confiding. She would have been more captiva- 
ting had her dress been less studied ; her taste was evidently Parisien 
rather then classic. ,, Fhe gentleman muttered something, in which the 
words, *‘ charming,” and “to be regretted,” only met her ear; then 
he spoke distinctly : 

“* You solicited my candour, young lady,—you challenged compari- 
son between you and your compeers, and the passing belles whom I 
have seen. Now, be so kind as to walk out of the room, re-enter, and 


curtsey.” 
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very decided; but as it was, she drew herself to her full height, and 
swept through the folding-doors. The General took a very large pinch 
ofsnuff. ‘‘ That is so perfectly a copy of her poor aunt!” he muarmur- 
ed ;—* just so would she pass onward, like a ruffled swan; she went 
after that exact fashion into the ante.room, when she refused me, for 
the fourth time, thirty-five years ago.” 

The young Isabel re-entered, and curtseyed. The gentleman seated 
himself, leaned his clasped hands upon the head of his beautifully in- 
laid cane—which he carried rather for show than use—and said,— 
** Young lady, you look a divinity! Your fournvre is perfection; but 
your curtse7 is frightful ! A dip, a bob, a bend, a shuffle, aslide, a 
canter—neither dignified, graceful, nor self-possessed! A curtsey is 
in grace what an adagio is in music ;—only masters of the art can exe 
cute either the one or the other. Why, the beauty of the Duchess of 
Devonshire could not have saved her reputation as a graceful woman, 
if she had dared such a curtsey as that.” 

‘I assure you, sir,” remonstrated the offended Isabel, “ that Madame 
Micheau——” 

“What do I care for the woman!” exclaimed the General, indig- 
nantly. ‘* Have I not memory ?” 

**Can you not teach me?” said Isabel, amused and interested by his 
earnestness. ‘ 

**I teach you!--I! No; the curtseys which captivated thousands in 
my youth were more an inspiration than an art. The very queen of 
ballet, in the present day, cannot curtsey.” 

‘* Could my aunt ?” inquired Isabel, a little saucil 

“ Your aunt, Miss Montford, was grace itself. Ah 
women now a-days!” 

And, after the not very flattering observation, the General moved to 
the piano. Isabel's brows contracted, and her cheeks flushed ; however, 
she glanced at the looking-glass, was comforted, aud smiled. He raised 
the cover, placed the seat with the grave gallantry of an old courtier, 
and invited the young lady to play. She obeyed, to do her justice, 
with prompt politeness; she was not without hope that there, at least, 
the old gentleman would confess she was triumphant. Her white 
hands, gemmed with jewels, flew over the keys like winged seraphs ; 
they bewildered the eye by the rapidity of their movements. The 
instrument thundered, but the thunder was so continuous that there 
was no echo! ‘The contrast will come by-and by,” thought the 
disciple of the old school ;—*‘ there must be some show w tothrow up 
the lights.” 

Thunder—crash—thunder—crash—drum—rattle—a confused, though 
eloquent, running backwards and forwards of sounds, the rings flash- 
ing like lightning! Another crash—louder—a great deal of crossing 
hands-- violent strides from one end of the instrument to the other-- pro- 
digious displays of strength on the part of the fair performer—a terri- 
fic shake! ‘ What desperate exertion!” thought the General; ‘ and 
all to produce a soulless noise.” Then followed a fearful banditti of 
octaves—another crash, louder and more prolonged than the rest ; and 
she looked up with a triumphant smile,—a smile conveying the same 
idea as the pause of an opera-dancer after a most wonderful pirouette. 

**Do you keep a tuner in the house, my dear young lady ?” inquired 
the General. 

If a look could have annihilated, he would have crumbled into ashes ; 
but he only returned it with admiration, thinking ‘‘ How astonishingly 
like her aunt, when she refused me the second time !” 

** And that is fashionable music, Miss Montford? I have lived so 
long out of England, only hearing the music of Beethoven, and Mozart, 
and Mendelssohn, I was not aware that noise was substituted for power, 
and that execution had banished expression. Dear me!—why, the 
piano is vibrating at this moment! Poor thing! How long does a piano 
last you, Miss Montford ?” 

Isabel was losing her temper, when fortunately her aunt—still Miss 
Vere—came to the rescue. The lovers of thirty years past, would have 
met anywhere else as strangers. The once rounded and queen. like 
form of the elder Isabel was shorn of its grace and beauty; of all her 
attributes, of all her attractions, dignity only remained; and it was 
that high-bred, innate dignity which can never be acquired, and is 
never forgotten. She had not lost the eighth of an inch of her height, 
and her grey hair was braided in full folds over her fair but wrinkled 
brow. Isabel Montford looked so exactly what Isabel Vere had been, 
that General Gordon was sorely perplexed ; Isabel Vere, if truth must 
be told, had taken extra pains with her dress; her niece had met the 
General the night before, and her likeness to her aunt had so recalled 
the past, that his promised visit to his old sweetheart (as he still called 
her) had fluttered ard agitated her more than she thought it possible 
an interview with any man could do; she quarrelled with her beauti- 
ful grey hair, she cast off her black velvet dress disdainfully, and put 
on a blue Moire antique. (She remembered how much the Captain— 
no, the General, once admired blue.) She was not yet a coquette; 
even grey hair at fifty-five does not cure coquetry where it has existed 
in all its strength ; but, for the sake of her dear niece, she wished to 
look as well as possible. She wondered why she had so often refused 
‘* poor Gordon.” She had been all her life of too delicate a mind to be 
a husband-hunter, too well satisfied with her position to calculate how 
it could be improved, and yet, she did not hesitate to confess to herself 
that uow, in the commencement of old age, however verdant it might 
be, she would have been happier, of more consequence, of more value, 
as a married woman. She had too much good sense, and good taste, to 
belong to the class of discontented females, consisting of husbandless 
and childless women, who seek to establish laws at war with the laws 
of the Almighty ; so, if her heart did beat a little stiffly, and sundry 
passages passed through her brain in connexion with her old adorer, 
and what the future might be,—she may be ne pe and will be, by 
those not strong-minded women who understand enough of the way- 
wardness of human nature to know that, if young heads and old hearts 
are sometimes found together, so are young hearts and old heads. The 
young laugh to scorn the idea of Cupid and acrutch, but Cupid has 
strange vagaries, and at any moment can barb his crutch with the point 
of an arrow. 

‘*The old people.” as Isabel Montford irreverently called them that 
evening, did not get on well together ; they were in a great degree dis- 
appointed one with the other. They stood up to dance the minuet de la 
cour,” and Isabel Vere languished and swam as she had never done 
before; but the General only wondered how stiff she had grown, and 
hoped that Le was not as ill used by time as Mistress Isabel Vere had 
been. At first, Isabel Montford thought it ‘‘ good fun” to see the an- 
tiquities bowing and curtseying, but she became interested in the lin- 
gering courtliness of the little scene, trembled lest her aunt should 
appear ridiculous, and then wondering how she could have refused such 
a man as General Gordon must have been 

Days and weeks flew fast; the General became a constant visitor in 
the square, and the heart of Isabel Vere had never beaten so loudly 
at twenty as it did at fifty-and five; nothing, she thought, could be 
more natural than that the General should recal the days of his youth, 
and seek the friendship and companionship of her who had never mar- 
ried, while he—faithless man !—had been guilty of two wives during his 
** services in India” It was impossible to tell which of the ladies he 
treated with the most attention. Isabel ' ontford took an especial delight 
in tormenting him, and he was cynical enough towards her at times. 
Although he frankly abused her piano-forte-playing, yet he evidently 
—— it to the music Miss Vere practised so indefatigably to please 

im, or to the songs she sung, in voice which, from a high ‘* soprano,” 
had been crushed by time into what might be considered a very singu- 
lar ‘‘ mezzo.” He somehow forgot how to find fault with Miss Mont- 
ford’s dancing, and more than once became her partner in a quadrille. 
It was evident, that while the General was growing young, Miss 
Vere remained—* as she was!” Isabel Montford. ainused herself at his 
expense, but he did not—quick-sighted and man-of- the-world though 
he was—perceive it. At first he was remarkably fond of recalling and 
dating events, and dwelling upon the grace, and beauty, and interest, 
and advantage, of whatever was past and gone—much to the occasional 
pain of Isabel Vere, who, gentle-hearted as she was, would have con- 
signed dates to the bottomless pit; latterly, however, he talked a good 
deal more of the present than of the past, and greatly to the annoyance 
of younger men, fell into the duties of escort of both ladies,—accom- 
panying them to places of public promenade and amusement. 

On such occasions, Miss Isabel Vere looked either earnest or bashful 
—yes, positively bashful; and Miss Isabel Montford, brimfull of as 
mucb mischief as a Jady could delight in. Attimes, the General laid 
aside his cynical observations, together with his canes which was not 
even replaced by an umbrella; to confess the truth, he had exper- 
ienced several symptoms of heart disease, which, though they made him 
restless and uncomfortable, brought hopes and aspirations of life rather 
than fears of death. 

One morning, Isabel Montford and the General were alone in the 
salon where this little scene first opened ;— 

‘Our difference has never been settled yet,” she exclaimed, gaily ; 
aoe have never proved to me the superiority of the Old school over 

e New.” 
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“Simply because of your superiority to both,” he replied. 

**I do not perceive the point of the answer,” said the youn 
ay. “ What has my superiority over both to do with the question »> 

he General arose, and shut the door. “Do you think you could 
isten to me seriously for five minutes ?”’ he said. 

“Listening is always serious work,” she answered. He took her 
hand within his; she felt it was the hand of age; the bones and sinews 
pressed on her soft palm with an earnest pressure. 

**Isahel Montford—could you love an old man ?” 
oan raised her eyes to his, and wondered at the light which filled 

em :— 

** Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I could love an old man dearly ; [could con. 
fide to him the dearest secret of my heart.’ 

** And your heart, your heart itself? Such things have been, sweet 
Isabel.” His hand was very hard, but she did not withdraw hers. 

** No, not that, because—because I have not my heart to give.” She 
spoke rapidily, and with emotion. ‘‘I have it not to give, and I haye 
80 longed to tell you my secret ! You have such influence with my aunt, 
you have been so affectionate, so like a father to me, that if you would 
ouly intercede with her, for him and me, I know she could not refuse. 
I have often—often thought of entreating this, and now, it was so kind 
of you to ask, if I could love an old man, giving me the opportunity of 
showing that I do, by confiding in you, and asking your interces- 
sion.” 

The room became misty to the General's eyes, and the rattle of a 
battle-field sounded in his ears, and beat upon his heart. 

. + as pray, Miss Montford,” he said, after a pause, ** who may him 
e Led 

** Ah, you do not know him!—my aunt forbade the continuance 
of our acquaintance the day before I had the happiness to meet you. It 
was most fortunate I woo'd you to call upon her, thinking—” (she 
looked up at his fine face, whose very wrinkles were aristocratic, and 
smiled her most bewitching smile) ‘ thinking the presence of the only 
man she ever loved would soften her, and hoping that I should one day 
be privileged to address you as my friend, my uncle!” And she kissed 
his hand.—It really was hard to bear. ‘I have heard her say,” per- 
sisted the young lady, ‘ that when prompted by evil counsel, she re- 
fused you, she loved you, and since your return, she only lives in your 
presence.” The General wondered if this was true, and thought he 
would would not give the young beauty atriumph. He was recoy- 
ering his self possession ‘‘I remembered your admiration of passing 
belles, and felt how kindly you tolerated me, for my aunt's sake ; and 
surely you will aid me in a matter upon which my happiness and the 
happiness of that poor dear fellow depends!” She bent her beautiful 
eyes on the ground. 

‘** And who is the poor dear fellow ?”’ inquired the General, in a sin- 
gularly husky voice. 

‘Henry Mandeville,” half-whispered Isabel. ‘‘ Oh isit not a beauti- 
ful name ? the initials on those lovely handkerchiefs you gave me will 
still do; I shall still be I. M.” 

** A son of old Admiral Mandeville’s ?” 

** The youngest son,” she sighed, ** that is my aunt’s objection ; were 
he the e/dest, she would have been too happy. Oh, sir, he is such a 
hero! lost a leg at Cabool, and received I don’t know how many stabs 
from those horrid Affgauns.” 

** Lost a leg?” repeated the General, with an approving glance at his 
own ; ** why, he can never dance with you ” 

** No, but he can admire my dancing, and does not think my curtsey 
a dip, a shuffle, a bend, a bob, a slide, a canter! Ah! dear General, [ 
was always perfection in his eyes.” 

‘* By the immortal Duke,” thought the General, “ the young divinity 
is laughing at me !” 

‘** My aunt only objects to his want of money ; now I have abundance 
for both; and your recommendation, dear sir, at the Horse Guards, 
would at once place him in some position of honour and of profit ; and 
even if it were abroad, I could leave my dear aunt with the conscious- 
ness that her happiness is secured by you, dear guardian angel that 
youare! Ah, sir! at your time of life you can have no idea of our 
feelings.”’ 

**Oh yes, I have !” sighed the General. 

** Bless you !” she exclaimed enthusiastically ; ‘‘ I thought you would 
recal the days of your youth and feel for us; and when you see my 
dear Henry——”’ 

** With a cork leg—” 

** Ay, or with two cork legs—you will, I know, be convinced that my 
happiness is as secure as your own.” 

‘*Women are riddles, one and all!” said the General, “ and I shon!/ 
have known that before.” 

‘Oh! do not say such cruel things and disappoint me, depending as 
I have been on your kindness and affection. Hark!” she continued, 
‘*T hear my aunt’s footsteap; now dear, dear General, reason cooliy 
with her—my very existence depends on it. If you only knew him! 
Promise, do promise that you will use your influence, all-powerful as 
it is, to save my life” 

She raised her beautiful eyes, swimming in unshed tears, to his; 
she called him her uncle, her dear noble- hearted friend ; she rested 
her snowy hand lovingly—imploringly, on his shoulder, and even mur- 
mured a yo that, her aunt’s consent once gained, it might not be im- 
possible to have the two weddings on the same day. 

The General may have dreaded the banter of sundry members of the 
‘Senior United Service Club” who has already jested much at his 
devotion to the two Isabels; he may have felt a generous desire to 
make two young people happy, and his good sense doubtless suggested 
that sixty-five and twenty bear a strong affinity to January and May ; 
he certainly did himself honour, by adopting the interests of a brave 
young officer as his own, and avoided the banter of * the club” by 

ledging the thrice-told vows to his ‘old love,” the same bright morn- 
ing that his ‘‘ new love” gave her heart and hand to Henry Mandeville. 


—— 


INTERESTING SURGICAL CASE, 


Surgeons, in the course of their practice, are occasionally called 
upon te extract articles of a very extraordinary nature from the human 
body. Needles and pins, for instance, are sometimes inadvertently 
swallowed, and go into the stomach, from which they perhaps work 
their way to the surface of the body, and are extracted by surgical aid. 
Sharp or pointed pieces of bone which have been swallowed in eating, 
are known to have been obtruded through the body in the same man- 
ner. Nature, it is well known, is most energetic in its struggles to 
expel foreign substances from the body ; and if it fail in this its first 
object, it generally adopts the next best course—endeavours to seelude 
the substance, by surrounding it with a sack ; thus, if possible, keep- 
ing it from doing harm to the system. Every effort, however, which 
nature makes, is frequently baffled, and art has to be employed to re- 
lieve the sufferer. ' : 

One of the most remarkable instances of the extraction of a foreign 
substance from the body, which ever came within our knowledge, was 
published in the Lancet (Dec. 2, 1837.) It is the narration of a case 
in which a steel table fork was extracted from the back of a sommes 
seaman ; and being written by the gentleman who operated—Dr. eager 
Burnes, of 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London—is worthy 0 
allcredence. We take the liberty of laying it before our readers -— e 

‘Robert Syms, aged twenty-three, was entered on the sick-list 0 
His Majesty’s ship Be/videra, about the middle of June, 1831, —, 
ing of pain at the inferior angle of the right scapula, close to the - 
of which was a small phlegmon, as I then considered it, in ape gary 
stage of suppuration. On the 19th of June, I opened the * boil, i. 
ordered poultices to be applied, thinking it would heal kindly in > : 
days. On the 23d, however, on probing the wound, I felt what I fret 
thought was the edge of the scapula; but, on more minute ee 
tion, something black and shining was seen in the wound. On the 2 “ 
it being evident that there was some foreign body in the wound, ies 
opening was enlarged directly upwards, and a piece of steel, about ; 
thickness of a common ramrod, presented itself, but resisted strong y 
any efforts to extract it. Being unwilling to put him to further oe 
while there was a chance of its coming away by poulticing, and pv — 
it with the forceps daily, this gentler course was agreed on iD Pad 
ence to waking a further enlargement of the wound. Being —— 
as to the nature of the piece of steel, he expressed himself as i 
astonished as we were at its presence, and said he should not mh 
known it had we not told him, and had he not felt pain from our vir 
ing it with the forceps. He had never been in action, having roe 
two years in the king’s service, nor did he recollect having se oY 
any wound by which anything of the kind could have been ae ory 
About two inches below the opening made on the 19th, we ‘ * need 
small white speck, or mark, rather resembling the mark -, ay 
years after vaccination than a cicatrice of a wound. ae Be 
vestige of anything like a wound that we could detect in his a » ee 

« July 2. The poulticing has been continued, and yo okay the for- 
discharge from the wound; the steel has been pulled daily by 
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i farther motion, especially laterally, but is yet 
cone, 00m Saleed a neers part. Its Givestion is peeriy parallel 
vith the base of the scapula, close to which it lies, and in its course 
bes it seems to incline deep into the substance of the muscles, 
‘About an inch of it can be seen when the integuments are retracted. 
He is averse to further measures; has no pain except from the use of 
the forceps. Continue the poultices. 

«16, Though the poulticing has been continued, and the steel pulled 
daily, there is no material alteration since last report, further than 
that the steel may e moved more freely in every direction, except 
when pulled directly downwards, when it seems to be retained as forci- 
bly as at first. The robe can be introduced into the wound, upwards 
and inwards, nearly four inches, and can with some difficulty be made 
to move round the steel; but no information as to its size or shape can 
be gained from this mode of examination. It occurred to me, at this 
time, that it was a hook, and that it might be retained by catching on 
one of the ribs. Having no pain except from the pulling, and being 
still averse to the use of the knife, the same treatment was pursued. 

« qugust 5. The foreign body having become very little loosened, 
and now causing more pain on its being moved, I made a deep incision 
of about three inches in length over its course upwards, using it asa 
director, when it was easily extracted, and found to be a common 
kitchen fork. broken off close to its handle, and with one of its two 
prongs wanting about an inch from its point: it was blackened, and in 
some degree rusted. It seemed to have been retained by a bridle of 
muscular fibres embracing its shoulders, for it was immediately libe- 
rated when the part was divided by the knife. The wound was dressed 
simply, aud healed so soon that in ten days the man was doing duty in 
the boats and aloft. 2 

« Strange as it may seem, even after its extraction, the man per- 
sisted in adhering to his original statement of his being ignorant how 
and when it had been introduced; and during the two months I re- 
maioed in the ship, I was not able to gain further information on the 
matter. He seemed to have no defect of memory in any way, for he, 
without hesitation, gave me every information I asked as to his 
former life and habits. He isa native of Topsham, Devonshire, bas 
been at sea since he was twelve years of age, and in the merchant ser- 
vice till two years ago, when he joined His Majesty’s ship Tweed, at 
the Isle of France, and from which ship he was paid off immediately 
before joining the Belvidera in February last. 

‘* Setting aside his own statement altogether, my own opinion is, that 
it must have been in his back for many months, if not for years, judg- 
ing from the indistinct and ill-defined mark left, taking it for granted 
that this was the wonnd by which it had been introduced, but which is 
yet problematical, from the little pain he experienced from its pre- 
sence; and more especially from the knowledge that, during the pre- 
vious months while he belonged to the Be/videra, he was never one day 
off his duty or on the sick-list. Your readers are, however, as well 
able as myself now to form conjectures on the subject. 

‘‘ Having already experienced a difficulty in convincing some scepti- 
cal individuals of the facts above related, I may in justice to your read- 
ers and myself, state, that as the case excited great interest, while 
under treatment, the patient was seen by the Honourable Captain Dun- 
das, Dr. Tweeddale, and most of the officers and crew of the ship ; and 
also by Mr. Geddes, Mr. Chartres, and Dr. Jones, surgeons, Royal 
Navy; and the fork was extracted in the presence of Dr. Tweeddale— 
who assisted me —Mr. Yates, and others. 

‘The patient continued to serve in the Be/videra till December, 
1883, when he joined His Majesty’s ship Blonde, going to South 
America. Being anxious to trace his future history, in the hope of 
obtaining some clue as to the introduction of the fork, I was enabled, 
through the kindness of Sir William Burnett, the physician-general of 
the navy, on the arrival of the B’onde at Portsmouth about a month 
ago, to communicate with him by letter. The result was, that he came 
up to London, and on the 18th of November, called upon me to show 
himself. He then stated, that about eighteen months ago, while wash- 
ing himself, he felt a small hard body on the left side of the neck, 
which he was inclined to believe was part of the fork On examining 
the part, 1 had no doubt myself of its being the portion of the broken 
prong, and which I asked permission to extract. He readily assented; 
but before the operation, I submitted him to the inspection of Sir Wil- 
liam Burnett, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Stephen Hammick, Mr. Liston, 
and other gentlemen, who corroborated my opinion as to its being a 
portion of the fork, and recommended its extraction. On the 20th, in 
the presence of Mr. C. Smith, surgeon, I made an incision over it (its 
position being just behind the middle part of the posterior edge of the 
sternocleido mastoideus muscle, where it is crossed by the external 
jugular vein), when it was easily removed, and proved to be the prong, 
which had the same bronze appearance as the fork itself, and was 
coated with rust at its fractured end. It does not exactly join with 
the fork, and J am inclined to think some very minute splinters may 
have been broken from it when fractured, or some chemica! action 
while in the body may have corroded it. 

‘It is singular that he had never suffered pain from it, although it 
had crossed from the right side of the back to the left side of the neck. 
I was only induced to extract it from its superficial position, and the 
singularity of the history, yet it is possible it might, in time, have ad- 
vanced still farther, and have injured the carotid artery, or trachea. 

** Although cross-questioned by all who saw him, he still repeats his 
former story of being innocent as to the introduction of the fork. As 
he felt little inconvenience from my incision, he has left town with the 
intention of joining His Majesty’s ship President, for another three 
years’ cruise, and, from what I know of him, I am convinced my steel- 
backed friend will do credit to the wooden walls of Old England.” 

** No rational person,” adds the editor of the Lancet, ‘‘ can for a mo- 
ment suppose that the ignorance of the man was real. The wound 
caused by such an instrument must have been in the highest degree 
severe, and an effort to withdraw it appears to have been the cause of 
the forcible fracture near the handle. The persevering manner in 
which Dr. Burnes has followed up this interesting case is praiseworthy, 
‘nd does credit to his professional industry.”—Chambers. 





THE STORY OF ANGELIQUE, 


BY GERALDINE JEWSBURY, 


The following story, which is in all respects true, was related to us 
Some years ago by an old physician, since dead. He was an excellent 
man, and remarkable for his skill and sagacity in treating all pha- 
ses of mental alienation and insanity. He was one of the first who 
endeavoured to strip these terrible afflictions of the mysterious, almost 
Supernatural, dread with which they were invested, and to bring back 
the poor sufferers within the confines of humanity, from which they had 
been banished by the fear and cruelty their malady inspired. Whena 
young man, he resided for some time in Paris, for the sake of attending 
the lectures of the Ecole de Medicine. and visiting the hospitals ; and 
it was during that period he became acquainted with the following 
history, which we give, as nearly as we can recollect, in his own words. 

‘One day,” said, he, ** I was walking in the court of the Salpétriére, 
along with one of the physicians attached to the hospital ; I was sur- 
prised to see a young and very beautiful girl standing near a group of 
infirm, crone-like old women, such as are the chief inmates of this hos- 
pital. She walked with an air of listless abstraction along the paved 
court, upon which the afternoon sun was pouring its fatigued and dusty 
rays: from time to time she quickened her pace, and exhibited a rest- 
less and angry impatience as her attention was roused by the conver- 
Sation of those around her. 

«What is she doing here ” I asked of my companion, who, as I told 
TOM, was one of the physicians attached to the hospital. 
tour" replied he; ‘that lovely creature is one of my insane pa- 

. ‘She looks more like an angel than an insane patient!’ I replied 
With enthusiasm. She wore a white dress ; her rich brown hair fell in 
2atural curls over her shoulders, and was confined round her head by 
& blue fillet; her hands hung loosely before her, and as she walked she 
bar Constantly twisting her fingers. 
al Ah, poor child ! said my companion, whose eyes followed her with 

ook of compassion ; ‘ she has been quite mad for more than two years 
past. She is never easy unless she is moving about; and, as she is 
bee harmless, I leave her at liberty to go where she chooses about the 
distit and grounds. She seldom, however comes into this court, for she 
utterably ect prom around her. Did you ever behold a face so un 
ra “No! and I pray God that I never may again.’ 
eum Wwe spoke, the young girl seated herself upon the steps of the 
splashing water. and, except for the picking Stace organ a een she 
’ . ickin i ; 
Was a quiet anh vrone P Pp g motion of her fingers, she 
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‘** Tt is about as miserable astory,’ replied my companion, ‘ as any I 
have known in the whole course of my five-and-thirty years’ practice. 
If you care to hear it, I will tell you; but I must first persuade An- 
gelique to go in-doors. This sun is far too powerful for her to be sitting 
under the full blaze of it as she is now doing.’ 

‘*He approached and took her hand; she arose like one walking in 
her sleep, and accompanied him into the house. 

«** Now,’ said he, when he returned to me, let us go. into my sitting- 
room ; there is a good hour before lecture, and I will tell you the his- 
tory of Angelique.’ 

‘* My friend had rooms assigned to him in another part of the hos- 
pital, although he only resided in them occasionally. A wrinkled old 
woman, who looked as if she had stepped out of a Dutch picture, opened 
the door for us. She had formerly been one of his patients; he had 
performed a difficult and complicated operation upon her, which was 
one of the miracles of surgical skill and intrepidity of that day. It had 
been successful; and the poor creature, who was a widow, had attach- 
ed herself to him. He had given her the post of concierge to hisapart- 
ments in the hospital, and day and night they were kept in readiness 
for him. She lived in a little room at the head of the stairs, and there 
she sat with her knitting, listening like a dog for the footsteps of her 
master. She did not speak as we entered: her awe and admiration kept 
her dumb ; but there was a look of such intense affection and delight 
when she saw him, as I can never forget. Her hand trembled so much 
as she attempted to unlock the door, that he took the key from her, and 
began to praise the comfort and order in which she kept the place.— 
It was a deliciously cool and shady room ; everything was in the ex- 
actest order—the books on the shelves round the room, the cases of in- 
struments arranged on the table, and writing materials laid ready for 
use. The white muslin curtains looked like ball-dresses. A glass 
filled with fresh flowers stood in the window. The bedroom adjoining 
was equally luxurious in its freshness and delicate cleanliness. ‘ Who 
would imagine that so much misery and suffering were only separated 
from us by a brick wall!’ I exclaimed, looking round. 

*** Ah, yes. Old Marguerite is my guardian angel, and keeps all 
evil sights and sounds out of these rooms. Nobody knows but myself 
all the good she does.’ 

‘The old woman’s face grew radiant under these words, and after 
setting down a pitcher of iced water, as there was nothing else to be 
done, she retired. 

«* That old creature deserves to be canonized,’ said the Doctor, look- 
ing after her ‘I will tell you her history some day. She has attached 
herself to me, and [ suppose considers me her master; but there is not 
a patient inside these walls but has reason to be thankful for her pre- 
sence. Poor, old, infirm, as she is, without a penny or a friend in the 
world, she makes her life a blessing to all who come within her reach. 
What she continues to accomplish with so little, makes it wonderful 
how others, possessing every facility of fortune and position, contrive 
to do nothing but make a heavy burthen to themselves of their own ad- 
vantages. The very sight of her, when I am weary and dispirited, is 
worth a hundred a-year to me!’ 

«** Well, replied I, ‘ you shall tell me about old Marguerite another 
day ; but what of Angelique ?’ 

*** Ah,’ said he, shaking his head, and smiling, it is easy to see you 
are a young man. It is true enough, however, you came here to 
listen to the sorrows of Angelique, and not to the virtues of my dear 
old woman ; but there is a connection between them, as you will see.’ 

The doctor placed his watch on the table, that he might not forget 
the time for his lecture, and began. 

** Angelique belongs to a good family, who reside near Beauvais.— 
Her mother is even now more lovely than her daughter; she was mar- 
ried when very young to an officer of Artillery, one of my oldest friends, 
I was present at the marriage. He was much older than his wife. His 
good looks, such as they were, had been pretty well effaced by the hard- 
ships of active service. He had, amongst other things, served in the 
Russian campaign. His hair was grey, and his face stern and wrinkled, 
through scarcely arrived at the term of middle age. Under a cold, un- 
demonstrative manner he carried one of the noblest and most generous 
hearts in the world. His words were few, but all who knew him felt 
that one word of regard or commendation from him, meant as much as 
the passionate protestations of others. To many of his friends it seem- 
ed an ill-assorted match, but he was deeply attached to the beautiful 
and wilful young creature; whilst she, whether from the instinct which 
taught her to appreciate his noble qualities, or attracted by the diffi- 
culty of inspiring a romantic passion in one so calm and self- possessed, 
I know not; but she certainly had exerted all her fascinations to at- 
tract him, and refused a brilliant proposal of marriage from another 
quarter. Unhappily, when once married, the discrepancy between 
their characters was not long in making itself felt. Hea calm, straight- 
forward, and essentially matter of-fact man, who, having once told her 
that he loved her more than anything in the world, and reposing in the 
intense consciousness of his own affection, would as soon have thought 
of assuring her every day of his existence as of repeating protestations 
of affection: whilst she, an undisciplined, passionate creature, with all 
the mobi#, impressionable organiz ition of genius, was constantly made 
wretched by his undemonstrative, silent habits. I dare say she really 
suffered; for I was more than once called in to see her, and found her 
in a state of hysterical prostration, arising from some casual word or 
slight inattention on his part, against which she had broken herself in 
a passion of wounded susceptibility, and which distressed him none the 
less that he could not understand how he had occasioned so much suffer- 
ing. I believe in my heart that all women have a touch of insanity in 
them: they are always either mad or mischievous: none of them are 
to be depended upon for an hour together, and they can neither guide 
themselves nor submit to be wisely guided by others. When Madame 
de M. did not torment her husband by her wounded affection, she per- 
secuted him with displays of tenderness, which, to a man of his dispo- 
sition, must have been perfect martyrdom. To give you some idea of 
her mode of proceeding, I will tell you an instance. Her husband was 
military superintendent of the district, and had to be frequently absent 
from home. Once he happened unexpectedly to be detained beyond the 
time he had fixed for his return. A violent storm arose that same 
evening. Any woman might have been excused feeling some anxiety ; 
but Madame M., instead of reflectiug that her husband was anold cam- 
paigner, completely lost what little sense nature had given her, and 
rushed off alone into the road, thinly clad, and wandered about for two 
hours in the midst of the storm, until she met him peaceably returning, 
and making all speed to save her from prolonged anxiety. Of course 
she was seriously ill after this fine exploit, and complained to me bit 
terly of her husband’s indifference and coldness, because he had mildly 
commented upon her imprudence, and said, ‘ But, my dear, supposing 
the sky to have actually fallen upon me, what good could you have 
done by coming to see it ?” | 

«These words cost the poor lady many bitter tears. Her unregulat- 
ed sensibility was the bane of her own life and the torment of her hus- 
band’s; but he was deeply attached to her, and supported her fantastic 
humours with a patience that made me sometimes wonder whether it 
were a folly or a virtue. I suppose it must have been her Leauty that 
blinded him. It must be confessed that she was very lovely, and her 
personal beauty was even less than the exquisite gracefulness of all her 
movements, and I suppose that much as her husband was occasioually 
annoyed, his natural vanity was propitiated by being the object of her 
extravagant demonstrations. . pe 

‘*He had, like most men of a reserved disposition, a great dread of 
being made ridiculous and remarkable, and he suffered dreadfully from 
his wife’s theatrical taste in devising domestic and dramatic surprises 
in his honour. I remember on one occasion I was trepanned into as- 
sisting at one of these precious scenes, though it was as a victim ; for 
never would I have sanctioned it had I at all suspected the event; but 
Madame M. was full of stratagems and intrigues, and straightforward 
people had nochance with her. 1 ou shall hear how it happened ; I can 
laugh at it now, though I was furious at the time ; it will show you the 
sort of woman she was. 

**I received an invitation to spend a certain day at their country 
house. I knew it was the anniversary of their marriage, and thought 
it quite natural they should have some réunion to commemorate it. On 
the day appointed I went, unsuspiciously enough, and found a large 
company assembled, all more or less in fancy rural dresses. Madame 
M. herself was attired according to her notion of an Arcadian shep- 
herdess, in India muslin, with a blue scarf striped with silver, and a 
crook adorned with blue and silver ribbons. She looked very pretty 
certainly ; the weather was lovely, and there was a tent in the garden, 
where we were to dine, and a band of music in picturesque attire to 
enable the company to dance on the turf in the approved Arcadian style. 
I looked about for M., wondering how he had been prevailed upon to 
consent to all this, when Madame M. informed me with a bewitching 
smile that it was all a ——- in honour of her husband. which had 
been got up during his absence, and that he was expected to arrive 
every moment. In fact, at that instant, poor M., who had travelled 
malle poste in order to be at home to spend that day with his wife, ar- 


ee 





rived at the gate; scarcely had he entered the garden when a band of 
children, fantastically dressed and armed with garlands of flowers, 
sprang from behind a thicket of evergreens, and having first executed a 
pas de ballet, concluded by flinging their garlands over him, and led him 
in their chains to the lady of the féte the band meanwhile playing a tri- 
umphal march! You may fancy how a man tired to death with a whole 





night’s travelling, and hoping to come home to sit peaceably in hig 
dressing gown and slippers, would feel at being made the centre of such 
an exhibition ; but the worst was yet tocome. He had not recovered 
from the confusion of such an unexpected reception, when we were sum- 
moned to dinner. A species of triumphal chair had been erected for 
him as the hero of the feast, decorated with garlands and devices in 
flowers, as indeed was the whole interior of the tent. That nothing 
might be wanting to complete the foolery, a party of her friends who 
were in the secret sang a chorus in compliment of the occasion as he 
took his seat! I was furious at having been betrayed into sanctioning 
such impertinent folly by my presence; but I confess I trembled lest 
M. should be provoked into some extremity ; I hardly ventured to look 
at him. However, he resigned himself with the most angelic goodness, 
and only said, with a slight perceptible annoyance, ‘ ienne, Adri- 
enne, this is too much. How could you do so ” 

‘Shortly after this precious exhibition I was obliged to leave Beau- 
vais. I eegnales a scientific expedition despatched to South Africa 
by the French Government, after which I continued my travels into 
other parts of the world. I was absent many years. On my return, 
my first care was of course to pay 4 visit to my mother at Seenealas 
she was then very old, and I had scarcely dared to hope ever to see her 
again. 

**I found the M.’s still residing in their old house; he had received 
a considerable accession of fortune and consequence, and been employed 
by Government on several occasions in various missions. He was now 
approaching the evening of his days—a fine specimen of a veteran. Hig 
wife was still extremely beautiful, and I could not but be struck with 
the great improvement in her character: a composed, matronly deport- 
ment had replaced the fantastic levity of former days: her manner to 
M. was at cnce affectionate and deferential, and I fancied I read the 
expression of a certain remorse in the unobtrusive and delicate atten- 
tions with which she surrounded her husband. However it might be, 
I thought her grown quite charming, and M. himself was of the same 
opinion ; he was, in truth, the happiest and most contented of mortals. 
They had two children—their own son Charles, a fine young fellow just 
entered as student in the Polytechnic School, and Angelique, who was 
well named—for I never beheld so lovely a child—she was then about 
twelve ase old, and realized one’s notions of an angel: she was not, I 
was told, their own child, but the daughter of Madame M.'s cousin, who 
having accompanied her husband, who was an emigrant to England, 
had died there, leaving her little Angelique an orphan in a strange 
land. Her last act, was to write a letter to her cousin Madame M., en- 
treating her to befriend and protect her child. M. showed me the let- 
ter himself, which was very touchingly written, and [ was not surpris- 
ed to find that he had proposed to adopt the little Angelique as their 
own. Madame M. had joyfully agreed to his proposal, and, as M. ex- 
pressed it, ‘devotedly made a journey to England in the depth of win- 
ter to fetch her young relative, who had since that time been to them 
like a daughter.’ 

‘* Nothing seemed to me more natural, and I rejoiced that Madame 
M. had such a resource and occupation as the education of this engaging 
child. Children are a woman's guardian angels, and the training of 
them her true vocation—in fact, I incline to think the chief end for 
which she was sent into the world. However,I had not much time to 
remain with my friends, as I was appointed to a post in the Jardin deg 
Plantes, and was made one of the Professors of the Ecole de Medicine, 
and had to commence my duties without delay. My mother died in the 
following year, and I disposed of our property in that neignbourhood, so 
that for several years I had no occasion to return to Beauvais. After 
I became attached to this hospital, my duties increased so much that 
my correspondence with my friends almost ceased. I heard at rare in- 
tervals from M.,§whom I regarded with an affection that it did not de- 
pend on time and absence to weaken. 

“One day, it might be about five years after the visit I mentioned, I 
received a letter from Madame M., written in characters scarcely legi- 
ble, entreating me to go down at once, as something very dreadful had 
occurred. All doctors are accustomed to some exaggeration in the ap- 
peals made to them ; I was not therefore very much alarmed, though [ 
determined to attend the summons. After delivering the lecture which 





was for that afternoon, and engaging a friend to visit my patients, I ar- 
ranged my business so as to be absent for a couple of days, and de 

that same evening by the ma//e poste for Beauvais. I alighted at the 
gate. On reaching the house, Madame M. met me in the hall, with an 
aspect of such stony despair that I started as though she had been a 
spectre—so utterly changed from her natural appearance—her face 
and lips were rigid and bloodless, her eyes fixed and open like those of 
a sleep- walker. 

*** Has anything happened to M. or the children” I said hastily, for 
I confess her manner impressed me with a fear for the worst. 

*** Come this way and you will know all.’ 

‘** Her voice sounded strange; it was hard and desperate, and seemed 
as if it came from an automaion rather than a living woman. 

‘* J followed her to a parlour on the ground floor, which was so much 
darkened that at first [could liscern nothing ; but after a few moments 
I perceived my poor M. lying, on a sofa, and propped up with cushions. 
The windows were open, an« a current of fresh air laden with the scent 
of flowers came into the room. It is strange how, at some moments of 
crisis, we can take notice of the meanest trifle. 

‘*I approached his couch with some precaution not to startle him, 
and | observed that his wife sat down in the darkest corner of the apart- 
ment. ‘I knew you were here,’ said he in a faint voice, ‘ although no 
one told me you had been sent for. It is like you to come.’ 

‘* He spoke in a confused voice, articulating with difficulty. I raised 
a corner of the window curtain to look at him; his face was distorted ; 
it was a stroke of paralysis which had taken the whole of one side. He 
was beginning to recover his speech. The physician who had attended 
him on his first seizure arrived—an intelligent and skilful man; we 
agreed upon the course of treatment to be pursued, and then I made 
some inquiries into the particulars of his illness. 

‘**] know nothing,’ replied the other cautiously, ‘except that there 
is some family myst ry connected with it. I was called in to M. three 
days ago; he was labouring under a congestion of the brain, the result 
of some severe mental shock. The same day M. Charles, the son, was 
seen to leave the house in a state bordering on frenzy, and has not been 
seen since. Old Martin told me that there had been some dispute, for 
that he had heard high words after dinner, between his master and mis- 
tress and M. Charles, who were together in the dining-room. That 
something serious has transpired I am convinced ; until three days ago 
Monsieur M. was in perfect health; I saw him and conversed with him 
in the morning.’ 2 ; 

“T returned to the side of my friend, my mind filled with painfal 
anxiety. At the door of the room I met Angelique, who was watching 
for me; she grasped my arm, and said hurriedly, ‘ They will not let 
me see papa; RO one will tell me what is the matter, and Charles left 
home three days since without speaking to me. I saw him as he went 
out and tried to stop him; but he flung me off with a dreadful look, ag 
if I were an evil being, and he has never returned. Mamma has be- 
come so strange I am afraid to approach her. What is the matter. Why 
may | not go into that room and see papa?’ , " 

She was evidently under great nervous excitement, poor child, and 
there was an expression in her eye that I did not like; her dress was 
in disorder, and it was evident she had not slept for along time. I 
endeavoured to calm her as well as I could,{and tried to induce her to 
lie down, with the promise that she should see her father as soon as he 
could be permitted to see any one. She was in such a stat> of agita- 
tion and excitement that she was quite unfit to be left alone, and there 
seemed no one to take charge of her: the whole house had the air of 
being struck by lightning and abandoned, for not a soul was to be seen. 
However, the domestics were only indulging themselves in gossiping 
conjectures, both about what had happened, and what was likely to 
occur, after the fashion of that class, who love the excitement of calam- 
ity. I suceeeded in breaking up the conclave, who were standing open- 
mouthed in the court. yard to hear the news just brought in by a coun- 
tryman, that master Charles had been seen marching with a company 
of conscripts, who were being conveyed to Marseilles. I despatched 
one of the maids to Angelique, with strict orders not to leave her for 
a moment, and then once more returned to the room where M. was 
lying. Madame M. still sat crouched in the darkest part of the room, 
and had not apparently altered her position since I had left. Martin, 


an old domestic, who had lived with his master in the family since his 
master’s marriage, and who had been his servant whilst in the army, 
gat beside the couch. 





‘«M opened his eyes as I approached. 
*** Any news of my son?” 
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“TI briefly told him what I had just heard. 

* * God’s will be done!” said he ; ‘“ we have been living for years over 
@ fearful mine and now it has exploded.” 

“« He lay silent for a few moments, andthensaid— 

“«<«G Martin, leave us for a little, I must speak whilst I am 
able.” 

“ Martin left us ; and having ascertained that Madame M. was gone, 
and that there was no listener, I returned to my place beside the couch. 
M. had in t measure recovered the use of his speech, although his 
articulation was still feeble and indistinct. He was not capable of con- 
secutive conversation, but he contrived to make me understand the 
crisis that had occurred ; and afterwards further information came to 
me from another source. 

« Jt would seem that Madame M. had for a long time shown a strange 

ealousy of the family intimacy in which her son Charles and Angelique 
im always lived ——s and insisted that the young man should be 
sent to Paris to study, or else to one of the German universities ; and 
had at the same time shown great anxiety to negociate a marriage that 
had offered itself, in spite of the youth and disinclination of the young 
lady herself. This anxiety was attributed by her husband to her am- 
bition ; but as in fact he had an opportunity of placing his son advan- 
tageously, it was arranged that Charles should study for an “ ingenieur 
des mines.” All these difficulties, and the approaching sepsration, 

robably enlightened the young people upon the nature of their feelings 

or each other; the day previous to his departure from home, Charles 
formally demanded permission of his parents to consider Angelique as 
his future wife. M. had not the least objection; but Madame M., who 
must long have lived in constant dread of this terrible moment, disclosed 
to them that + gery was her own child, and that all the fable about 
her cousin’s death had been invented by her, that she might not be 

ted from her daughter ! 

he father and son listened without interruption to this fearful dis- 

closure ; the son, with one deep and bitter malediction on the mother 
who had brought down such misery upon them, fled from the house, 
none knowing whither he went ; the wretched husband fell at his wife's 
feet, struck down with apoplexy. Poor M. was not in a condition to 
g° into particulars, but they were afterwards told me by the misera- 

le woman herself. It seems that on one occasion M. was despatched 
by the government on a mission to one of the Colonies ; he was absent 
more than two years, Madam M. being the impulsive, passionate, ill- 
regulated creature I have described to you—bitterly pained at her hus- 
band’s refusal to permit her to accompany him (which was in fact quite 
impossible.) And suffering bitterly from what she conceived his indif- 
ference, she, partly from resentment, and partly from the love of strong 
emotions, which is characteristic of women of her nature, let herself go 
into a criminal attachment to a young Englishman, who had conceived 
@ romantic ion for her. I believe there was more resentment against 
her husband than love to the other in the whole affair; but that chan- 
ged nothing, except perhaps to increase the remorse in which every 
after-moment of her life was steeped. 

** Her husband, before his departure, had furnished her with a good 
excuse for removing to Paris, where every mystery is safe ; no one sus- 

her secret. Her lover died in consequence of the injuries he re- 
ceived by a fall from his horse, in a steeple chase which he had got up 
to show the Parisians how people rode in England, some months pre- 
vious to her husband’s return ; and she seemed thus guaranteed against 
all hazard of discovery. She endeavoured by redoubled attention to 
compensate to her husband the treachery of which she had been guilty ; 
her attachment to him revived with all the tenderness of remorse, and 
the unsuspecting generosity with which he adopted the little Angelique 
touched her to the quick. I believe, if repentance ever could avail to 
expiate crime, that Madame M. might have washed away hers ; but as 
every action is a debt contracted with everlasting justice, there exists 
no power which can remit the consequences—sooner or later it must be 
met, with all its liabilities, and the longer they are delayed the more 
ae yeneee do they become. 

“Tt was not until some time afterwards that I learned all these de- 
tails; but I tell them you at once, not to interrupt my story. 

** When poor M. had made an end of his communication, the tears 
streamed helplessly from his eyes. I = the hand that still retain- 
ed its life; and although any scene of violent emotion was very bad for 
his bodily health, yet I saw that the discovery of a crime committed 
against him so many years ago had not broken the habit of affection, 
and the need to see his wife constantly in his presence. 

“He looked piteously at me—* What must I do ?—Where is she” 

“With an instinct which in times of emergency is generally more 
trustworthy than any rules, I rose and opened the door. Madame M. 
sat crouched before it. I took her hand, and led her without speaking 
to the side of her husband. She sank down beside the couch, and took 
hold of his poor paralyzed hand, sobbing convulsively I was alarmed 
for the consequences A spasm contracted his features—he laboured 
painfully for utterance. At length we distinguished the words, * God 
forgive—I do.’ I whispered to Madame M. to be calm, and adminis- 
tered some medicine to my poor friend, and then withdrew, leaving the 
wife restored to her right of watching beside him. The effects of this 
agitation were not so bad as you might ss the calm to the pa- 
tlent’s mind overbalanced the danger to his bodily health ; and when I 
left I was not without hopes that he might be able to move about again. 
Angelique was the one whose condition the most excited my fears, and 
I gave the medical man in attendance many charges about her. I was 
obliged to return to my own duties in Paris, and could not again visit 
my friend; but I continued to receive satisfactery accounts of them.— 
It might be about six months after my former visit, when I received a 
second summons, more urgent than the first. I threw aside every other 
engagement, and went. The fatal consequences of Madame M.’s crime 
were not yet exhausted. 

“No direct intelligence had ever been received from the unhappy 
Charles; but the news brought by the countryman, of his embarkation 
at Marseilles with a company of recruits for Algeria, had been con- 
firmed. A few days previously a letter from the Colonel of that regi- 
ment had arrived, containing a cross of the order of ‘ military merit,’ 
and a few lines, saying that iL Charles M. had been mortally wounded 
in an expedition against an Arab encampment, and on his death-bed 
had revealed his name and station to his officer, charging him to send 
word to his father, and to beg his mother to forgive the words he spoke 
when he left her presence. “rhe Colonel added muny praises of the 
good conduct and gallantry of the young man who had secmed to court 
the death of honour he had found. The cross enclosed was the one with 
which he bad been decorated on the field. But the unhappy woman had 
not yet drained the cup of retribution. 

* Angelique was up-stairs, lying ill of a brain fever, and her uneasi- 
ness gave us but too clearly to know that by some deplorable fatality 
she had become acquainted with the wretched secret of her relationship 
to her betrothed lover. Hitherto she had only fancied that the obsta- 
cles that had driven Charles from home arose solely from the ambition 
of his parents, who desired him to form some higher connexion; and 
she had comforted herself with the hopes and dreams of better things, 
after the manner of the young. The tidings of his death, and the know- 
ledge of the terrible secret of her own birth, had proved too much for 
the poor young creature’s brain. She recovered from the fever, but it 
was only to live in a state of prolonged mania. 

** As I could not remain to watch her case as I desired, I prevailed 
upon Madame M. to allow her to be removed to Paris, that she might 
be constantly under my care. I obtained admission for her into this 
hospital; and that good old woman you saw when you first entered has 

n her epwearied and devoted attendant. I knew I could depend 
upon her fidelity as well as upon her devotion to my will ; and once ac- 
quainted with the cause of Angelique’s affliction, she has seconded my 
a aye an intelligent sympathy that has done more for her than 
my skill. 

“Of late I have entertained sanguine hopes that Angelique will re- 
cover. At first she used to be in a constant state of reverie; at times 
she would shed tears, and speak of ‘ him,’ but without designating him 
by any name; and then she would clear up into those smiles of insanity 
which are 80 painful to witness; but she never seemed conscious of any- 
thing passing around her. Of late there has been a change; she begins 
to notice objects like a child, but only for ashort time, and any attempt 
to prolong her attention irritates her, though she is never violent. 
Once or twice within the last fortnight she has had what may be called 
intervals of intelligence, and her mind seems to be gradually recov-r- 
ing its strength, gathering itself together. 1t will be some time yet be- 
fore the cure is effected, but i repeat that I have sanguine hopes of suc- 


“« But now,” said he, locking at his watch, “we are seven minutes 
after our time; the gentlemen will hay 


pe e become impatient—so come 

I followed my friend into the Lecture-theatre, after which came 
other duties and employments. I had no opportunity of again seeing 
the doctor, except at lecture time, for many weeks afterwar 8; neither, 
though I often walked in the court of the hospital, did I ever again 


catch a glimpse of the fair creature whose story had so painfally in- 
terested me. 

I was suddenly recalled to England by the dangerous illness of my 
father, and I did not return to Paris to finish my courses until the fol- 
lowing autumn. 

My first care was to pay a visit to my old friend and master at the 
Salpetiére, to enter myself upon his class. 1 found him in his old room 
at the hospital, as much occupied as ever; and old Marguerite was still 
sitting at the head of the stairs, knitting her eternal stocking. 

He received me with cordiality ; and after replying to all his ques- 
tions about England as well as [ was able, I inquired whether Mdlle 
Angelique was still in the Salpétiére? 

** No,” replied he; ‘*I am happy to say that my hopes did not de- 
ceive me; Angelique has now returned home, quite cured. She will 
never “— be gay and light-hearted as of old, for she still recalls the 
Past. But she learned from my dear old Marguerite the secret of re- 
signing herself to the will of the Highest—a wisdom that would heal 
many broken hearts if it were more practised. With Angelique it is 
not a theory, nor an enthusiastic exaltation; it isa quiet, modest prin- 
ciple, which enables her to accept, without complaint, the heavy sorrow 
that has blotted out her youth. 

‘* With her restored reason, she has taken up all her old habits of oc- 
cupation, and assists her mother with the most affectionate devotedness 
in the care of her adopted father—for my poor friend still lives, though 
now in the last stage of weakness. She never recurs to the past by the 
most distant allusion. I have generally observed, that when a patient 
recovers from alienation of mind, it is with a higher tone of thought 
and principle than they manifested previously ; Fyre rtted ip tee os good 
there was in them, is generally strengthened and matured, but I never 
saw the fact so strongly marked as in the case of Angelique. All levity, 
all consciousness or thought of se/f, seems to have been purged from 
her nature. She goes about like a being set apart from the world, with 
a sweet, tranquil seriousness, that it is like the presence of an angel.” 





HYPATIA., 
Continued from the Albion of May 15. 


And without interrupting, even by a change of tone, the thread of 
her discourse, she continued— 

‘* Listen, then, to a passage from the sixth book of the Iliad, in 
which last night I seemed to see glimpses of some mighty mystery.— 
You know it well: yet I will read it to you; the very sound and pomp 
of the great verse may tune our souls to a fit key for the reception of 
lofty wisdom. For well said Abamnon the Teacher, that ‘ the soul con- 
sisted first of harmony and rhythm, and ere it gave itself to the body, 
had listened to the divine harmony. Therefore it is that when, after 
having come into a body, it hears such melodies as most preserve the 
divine footstep of harmony, it embraces such, and recollects from them 
that divine harmony, and is impelled to it, and finds its home in it, and 
shares of it as much as it can share.’ ”’ 

And therewith fell on Philammon’s ear, for the first time, the mighty 
thunder-rok of Homer’s metre. * * * 

Here follows a new blank-verse rendering of the famous parting scene between 
Hector and Andromache ; but readers will perhaps thank us for omitting its hun- 
dred lines.--Ed. Alb. 

**Such is the myth. Do you fancy that in it Homer meant to hand 
down to the admiration of ages such earthly commonplaces as a moth- 
er’s brute affection, and the terrors of an infant? Surely the deeper 
insight of the philosopher may be allowed, without the reproach of 
fancifulness, to see in it the adumbration of some deeper mystery. 

‘* The elect soul for instance—is not its name Astyanax, king of the 
city ; by the fact of its ethereal parentage, the leader and lord of all 
around it, though it knows it not? A child as yet, it lies upon the 
fragrant bosom of its mother Nature, the nurse and yet the enemy of 
man—Andromache, as the p.et well names her, because she fights with 
that being, when grown to man’s estate, whom asa child she nourished. 
Fair is she, yet unwise; pampering us, after the fashion of mothers, 
with weak indulgences; fearing to send us forth into the great reali- 
ties of speculation, there to forget her in the pursuit of glory, she 
would have us wile away our prime within the harem, and play for 
ever round her knees. And has not the elect soul a father, too, whom 

it knows not? Hector, he who is without—unconfined, unconditioned 
by Nature, yet its husband ?—the all- pervading plastic Soul, informing, 
organising, whom men call Zeus the lawgiver, /E:her the fire, Osiris 
the lifegiver ; whom here the poet has set forth as the defender of the 





mystic city, the defender of harmony, and order, and beauty through- 
out the universe? Apart sits the great father—Priam, the first of ex- 
istence, father of many sons, the Absolute Reason ; unseen, tremendous, 
immoveable, in distant glory; yet himself amenable to that abysmal 
unity which Homer calls Fate. The Source of all which is, yet in 
Itself Nothing, unnameable, without predicate. 

** From It and for It the universal Soul thrills throughout the whole 
creation, doing the behests of that Reason from which it overflowed, un- 





willingly, into the storm and crowd of material appearances; warring 
with the brute forces of gross matter, crushing all which is foul and 
dissonant to itself, and clasping to its bosom the beautiful, and all 
wherein it discovers its own reflex ; impressing on it its signature, re- 
producing from it its own likeness, whether star, or demon, or soul of 
the elect :—and yet, as the poet hints in authropomorphic language, 
haunted all the while b7 a sadness—weighed down amid all its labours 
by the sense of a fate—by the thought of that First One from whom the 
Soul is originally descended—from whom it, and its father the Reason 
befcre it, parted themselves when they dared to think and act, and as- 
sert their own free- will. 

‘* And in the meanwhile, alas! Hector, the father, fights around, 
while his children sleep and feed; and he is away in the wars, and 
they know him not—know not that they the individuals are but parts 
of him the universal. And yet at moments—oh! thrice blessed they 
whose celestial parentage has made such moments part of their appoint- 
ed destiny--at moments flashes on the human child the intuition of the 
unutterable secret. In the spangled glory of the summer night—in the 
rear of the Nile-flood, sweeping down fertility in every wave—in the 
awful depths of the temple shrine—in the wild melodies of old Orphic 
singers, or before the images of those gods of whose perfect beauty the 
divine theosophists of Greece caught a fleeting shadow, and with the 
sudden might of artistic ecstacy smote it, as by an enchanter’s wand, 
into an eternal sleep of snowy stone—in these there flashes on the inner 
eye a vision beautiful and terrible, of a force, an energy, asoul, an 
idea, one and yet million-foid, rushing through all created things, like 
the wind across a lyre, thrilling the strings into celestial harmony— 
one life-blood through the million veins of the universe, from one great 
unseen heart, whose thunderous pulses the mind hears far away, beat- 
ing for ever in the abysmal solitude, beyond the heavens and the gal- 
axies, beyond the spaces and the times, themselves but veins and run- 
nels from its all-teeming sea. 

** Happy, thrice happy they who once have dared, even though 
breathless, blinded with tears of awful joy struck down upon their 
knees in utter helplessness, as they feel themselves but dead leaves in 
the wind which sweeps the universe—happy they who have dared tc 
gaze, if but for an instant, on the terror of that glorious pageant ; who 
have not, like the young Astyanax, clung shrieking to the breast of 
mother Nature, scared by the heaven- wide flash of Hector’s arms and 
the glitter of his rainbow crest! Happy, thrice happy! even though 
their eye- balls, blasted by excess of light, wither to ashes in their sock- 
ets !_-Where it not a noble end to have seen Zeus, and die like Semele, 
burnt up by his glory? Happy, thrice happy! though their mind reel 
from the divine intoxication, and the hogs of Circe call them henceforth 
madmen and enthusiasts. Enthusiasts they are; for Deity is in them, 
and they in [t. For the time, this burden of individuality vanishes, and 
recognising themselves as portions of the universal Soul, they rise up- 
ward, through and beyond that Reason from whence the soul proceeds, 
to the fount of all--the ineffable and Supreme One—and seeing It, be 
come by that act portions of Its essence. They speak no more, but 
It speaks in them, and their whole being, transmuted by that glorious 
sunlight into whose rays they have dared, like the eagle, to gaze with- 
out shrinking, becomes a harmonious vehicle for the words of Deity, 
and passive itself, utters the secret of the immortal gods. What won- 
der if to the brute mass they seem as dreamers? Be it so. Smile if you 
will! But ask me not to teach you things unspeakable, above all sci- 
ences, which the word: battle of dialectic, the discursive struggles of rea- 
son can never reach, but which must be seen only, and when seen confes- 
sed to be unspeakable. Ience, thou unbeliever of the academy !—hence, 
thou sneering Cynic !—hence, thou sense worshipping Stoic, who fan. 
ciest that the soul is to derive her knowledge from those material ap- 
pearances which she herself creates! ... . . hence——-; and yet, no: 
stay and sneer, if you will! It is but a little time—a few days longer 
in this prison-house of our degradation, and each thing shall return to 








its own fountain ; the blood-drop to the abysmal heart, and the water 
to the river, and the river to the shining sea; and the dew-drop which 
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fell from heaven shall rise to heaven again, shaking off the du i 
which weighed it down, thawed from the earth-frest which pret ry 
here to herb and sward, upward and upward ever through stars and 
suns, through gods, and through the parents of the gods purer and purer 
through successive lives, till it enters into The Nothing, which is al) 
and find its home at last.’....... , 

And the speaker stopped suddenly, her eyes glistening with tears, her 
whole figure trembling and dilating with rapture. She remained for a 
moment motionless, gazing earnestly at ber audience, as if in hopes of 
exciting in them some kindred glow; and then recovering herself 
added, in a more tender tone, not quite unmixed with sadness— ; 

**Go now, my pupils. Hypatia has a0 wore for you to-day. Go now 
and spare her at least—woman as she is after all—the shame of finding 
that she has given you too much, and lifted the veil of Isis before eyes 
which are not enough purified to behold the glory of the goddess. — 
Farewell !”’ 

She ended: and Philammon, the moment that the spell of her voice 
was taken off him, sprung up, and hurried out through the corridor into 
the street. . . . . 

So beautiful! So calm and merciful to him! So enthnsiastic towards 
all which was noble! Had not she, too, spoken of the unseen world, 
of the hope of immortality, of the conquest of the spirit over the flesh, 
just as a Christian might have done? Was the gulf between them go 
infinite? If so, why had her aspirations awakened echoes in his own 
heart—echoes, too, just such as the prayers and lessons of the Laura 
used to awaken? If the fruit was so like, must not the root be like 
also? . Could that be a counterfeit? That a minister of 
Satan in the robes of an angel of light ? Light, at least, it was—purity, 
simplicity, courage, earnestness, tenderness, flashed out from eye, lip, 
gesture. A heathen, who disbelieved? . . . . What 
was the meaning of it all ? 

But the finighing stroke yet remained which was to complete the ut- 
ter confusio is mind. For before he had gone fifty yards up the 
street, his little friend of the fruit-basket, whom he had not seen since 
he vanished under the feet of the mob, in the gateway of the theatre, 
clutched him by the arm and burst forth, breathless with running : 

** The—gods—heap their favours—on those who—who least deserve 
them! Rash and insolent rustic! And this is the reward of thy mad- 
ness !’ 

** Off with you!” said Philammon, who had no mind at the moment to 
renew his acquaintance with the little porter. But the guardian of 
parasols kept a firm hold on his sheepskin. 

**Fool! Hypatia herself commands! Yes, you will see her, have 
speech with her! while I—-I, the illuminated—-I the appreciating—I the 
obedient—I the adoring—who for these three years past have grovelled 
in the kennel, that the hem of her garment might touch the tip of my 
little finger—I--I--I-—-” 

** What do you want, madman ?” 

** She calls for thee, insensate wretch! Theon sent me--breathless 
at once with running and envy--Go! favourite of the unjust gods!” 

** Who is Theon ?” 

** Her father, ignorant! He commands thee to be at her house--here 
—-opposite—to-morrow at the third hour. Hear and obey! There !-- 
they are coming out of the Museum, and all the parasols will get wrong! 
Oh, miserable me !” 

And the poor little fellow rushed back again, while Philammon, at 
his wits’ end between dread and longing, started off, and ran the whole 
way home to the Serapeium, regardless of carriages, elephants, and foot- 
passengers ; and having been knocked down by a surly porter, and left 
a piece of his sheepskin between the teeth of a spiteful camel—-neither of 
which insults he had time to resent--arrived at the Archbishops house, 
a Peter the Reader, and tremblingly begged an audience from 

ril. 

’ CHAPTER IX.—THE SNAPPING OF THE BOW. 

Cyril heard Philammon’s story and Hypatia’s message with a quiet 
smile, and then dismissed the youth to an afternoon of labour in the 
city, commanding him to mention no word of what had happened, and 
to come to him that evening and receive his order, when he should 
have had time to thinkover the matter. So forth Philammon went with 
his companions, through lanes and alleys hideous with filth and poverty, 
compulsory idleness and nativesin. Fearfully real and practical it all 
was ; but he saw it all dimly, asinadream. Before his eyes one face 
was shining; in his ears one silvery voice was ringing . . .. . 
**He is a monk, and knows no better” . . . . True! And how 
should he know better? How could he tell how much more there was 
to know, in that great new universe, in such acranny whereof his 
life had“till now been past? He had heard but one side already, Wha: 
if there were two sides? Had he not a right—that is, was it not proper, 
fair, prudent, that he should hear both, and then judge ? 

Cyril had hardly, perhaps, done wisely for the youth in sending him 
out about the practical drudgery of benevolence, before deciding tor 
him what was his duty with regard to Hypatia’s invitation. He had 
not calculated on the new thoughts which were tormenting the young 
monk ; perhaps they would have been unintelligible to him had he known 
of them. Bred up himself under the most stern dogmatic training, in 
the vast monastic establishments of Nitria, in themselves a world of 
practical industrial production as well as of religious exercise, and by 
their proximity to the great city accustoming monks to that world which 
they despised—entangled from boyhood in the intrigues of his fierce 
and ambitious uncle Theophiius, Cyril had succeeded him in the Patri- 
archate of Alexandria without having felt a doubt, and stood free to 
throw his fiery energy and clear practical intellect intothe cause of the 
Church without scruple, even, where necessary, without pity. How 
could such a man sympathize with the poor boy of twenty, suddenly 
dragged forth from the quiet cavern-shadow of the Laura into the full 
blaze and roar of the world’s noon-day? He, too, was cloister-bred. 
But the busy and fanatic atmosphere of Nitria, where every nerve of 
soul and body was kept on a life-long artificial strain, without rest, 
without simplicity, without human affection, was utterly antipodal to 
the government of the remote and needy commonwealths of Cocnobites, 
who dotted the lonely mountain glens, far up into the heart of the Nu- 
bian desert. In such a one Philammon had received, froma venerable 
man, a mother’s sympatliy as well as a father’s care, and now he yearn- 
ed for the encouragement of a gentle voice, for the greeting of a kindly 
eye, and was lonely and sick at beart. And still Hypatia’s 
voice haunted his ears, like a strain of music, and would not die away. 
That lofty enthusiasm, so sweet and modestin its grandeur,—that 
tone of pity—in one so lovely it could not be called contempt—for the 
many; that delicious phantom, of being an elect spirit - unlike 
the crowd : “And am I altogether like the crowd?” said 
Philammon to himself, as he staggered along under the weight of a 
groaning fever patient. ‘‘Can there be found no fitter work for me 
than this, which any porter from the quay might do as well ? Am I not 
somewhat wasted on such toil as this? Havel not an intellect, a taste, 
areason? I could appreciate what she said.—Why should not my *a- 
culties be educated? Why am I only to be shut out from knowledge ’ 
There is a Christian gnosis as well as a heathen one. What was per- 
missible to Clement—he had nearly said to Origen, but checked him- 
self on the edge of heresy—is surely lawful for me. Is not my very 
craving for knowledge a sign that I am capable of it? Surely my 
sphere is the study rather than the street !” 

And then his fellow-labourers—he could not deny it to himself—be- 
gan to grow less venerable in his eyes. Let him try as he might to 
forget the old priest’s grumblings and detractions, the fact was before 
him. The men were coarse, fierce, noisy . . . . so different from 
her! Their talk seemed mere gossip—scandalous too, and hard judg- 
ing, most of it; about that man’s private ambition, and that woman 8 
proud looks; and who had stayed for the Eucharist the Sunday before, 
and who had gone out after the sermon; and how the majority who did 
not stay dared to go, and how the minority who did not go dared 1 
stay. . . . Endless suspicions, sneers, complaints Ks what 
did they care for the eternal glories and the beatific vision ? Their - 
test for all men and things, from the Patriarch to the Prefect, seeme: 
to be—did he or it advance the cause of the Church, which Philammon 
soon discovered to meun their cause, their influence, their self glorit- 
cation. And the poor boy, as his faculty for fault-finding quicken® 
under the influence of theirs, seemed to see under the. humble stock- 
phrases in which they talked of their labours of love, and the — 
reward of their present humiliations, a deep aad hardly-hidden prite, 
a faith in their own infallibility, a contemptuous impatience of gel 
man, however venerable, who differed from their party 0” any, t - 
slightest, matter. They spoke with sneers of Augustine § —s 
tendencies, and with open execrations of Chrysostom, as the vilest = 
most impious of schismatics; and for aught Philammon knew, t ni! 
were right enough. But when they spoke of wars and desolation . 
and impending, without a word of pity for the slain and ruine sed 
just judgment of Heaven upon heretics and heathens; when they Saab 
over the awful struggle for power which, as he gathered Sy afetes 
words, was even pending between the Emperor and the Count 0 ; Orril, 
as if it contained but one question of interest to them—would Uyt*> 
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-guard, gain or lose power in Alexandria ? and lastly, 

- v1 pn of ‘Orestes, aa Hypatia as his counsellor, 
we beshe out into open imprecations of God’s curse, and comforted 
themselves with the prospect of everlasting torment for both; he Sere 
dered, and asked himself involuntarily-—were these the ministers of a 
Gospel? were these the fruits of Christ's Spirit? . ~~ YT 
whisper thrilled through the inmost depth of hie soul—‘ Is there a 
Gospel? Is there a Spirit of Christ? Would not their fruits be differ- 

these?” f 

a ore and low , and distant, was the whisper ; like the mutter of an 
earthquake miles below the soil. And yet, like the earthquake-roll, it 
had in that one moment jarred every belief, and hope, and memory of 
his being each a hair’s breadth from its place. . . . Only one hair’s- 
breadth. But that was enough; his whole inward and outward world 
changed shape, and cracked at every joint. What if it were to fall in 

ieces? His brain reeled with the thought. He doubted his own iden- 
tity. Thevery light of heaven had altered its hue. Was the firm ground 
on which he stood after all no solid reality, but a fragile shell which 
covered——what ? . 

The nightmare vanished, and he breathedonce more. What astrange 
dream! The sun and the exertion must have made him giddy. He 
would forget all about it. ; 

Weary with labour, and still wearier with thought, he returned that 
evening. longing. and yet dreading, to be permitted to speak with Hy- 

tia. He half hoped at moments that Cyril might think him too weak 
for it; and the next, all his pride and daring, not to say his faith and 
hope, spurred himon, Might he but face the terrible enchantress, and 
rebuke her to her face! And yet so lovely, so noble as she looked! 
Could he speak to her, except in tones of geutle warning, pity, counsel, 
entreaty? Might he not convert her—save her? Glorious thought! 
To win such a soul tothe true cause! To beable to show, as the first 
fruits of his mission, the very champion of heathendom! It was worth 
while to have lived only to do that; and having done it, to die. 

The Archbishop’s lodgings, when he entered them, were in a state of 
ferment even greater than usual. Groups of monks, priests, parabo- 
lani, and citizens rich and poor, were hanging about the court-yard, 
talking earnestly and angrily. A large party of monks fresh from Ni- 
tria, with ragged hair and beards, and peculiar expression of counte- 
nance which fanatics of all creeds acquire, fierce and yet abject, self con- 
scious and yet ungoverned, silly and yet sly, with features coarsened 
and degraded by continual fasting and self-torture, prudishly shrouded 
from head to heel in their long ragged gowns, were gesticulating wildly 
and loudly, and calling on their more peaceable companions, in no mea- 
sured terms to avenge some insult offered to the Church. 

«What is the matter?’ asked Philammon of a quiet portly citizen, 
who stood looking up, with a most perplexed visage, at the windows of 
the Patriarch’s apartments. 

**Don’t ask me; I have nothing to do with it. 
Holiness come out and speak to them? 
that we were well through it all! id 

“Coward!” bawled a monk in his ear. ‘* Tueseshopkeepers care for 
nothing but seeing their stalls safe! Rather than lose aday’s custom, 
they wouid give the very churches to be plundered by the heathen! 

** We do not want them!’ cried another. ‘* We managed Dioscuros 
and his brother, and we can manage Orestes! What matter what answer 
he sends? The devil shall have his own !” 

“They ought to have been back two hoursago; they are murdered 
by this time !” 

‘* He would not dare to touch the Archdeacon!” 

“‘He will dare anything. Cyril should never have sent them forth 
as lambs among wolves. What necessity was there for letting the Pre- 
fect know that the Jews were gone? He would have found it out for 
himself fast enough, the next time he wanted to borrow money!” 

** What is all this about, reverend sir ?” asked Philammon of Peter 
the Reader, who made his appearance at that moment in the quadrangle 
walking with great strides and apparently beside himself with rage 

“Ah? you here? You may go to-morrow, young fool! The Patri- 
arch can’t talk to you. Why should he? Some people have a great 
deal too much notice taken of them, in my opinion. Yes; you may go. 
If your head is not turned already, you may go and get it turned to- 
morrow. Weshall see whether he who exalts himself is not abased, 
before allis over!” And he was striding away, when Philammon, at 
the risk of an explosion stopped him. 

** His Holiness commanded me to see him, sir, before——”’ 

Peter turned on himinafury. ‘Fool! will you dare to intrude your 
fantastical dreams on him at such a moment as this ?” 

“« He commanded me to see him” said Philammon, with tbe true sol- 
dierlike discipline of a monk ; ‘‘ and see him I will, in spite of any man. 
I believe in my heart you wish to keep me from his counsels and his 
blessing.” 

Peter looked at him for a moment with aright wicked expression, and 
mee, to the youth’s astonishment, struck him full in the face, and yelled 

or help. 

If the blow had been given by Pambo in the Laura a week before, 
Philammon would have borne it. But from that man, and coming un- 
expectedly as the finishing stroke to ali his disappointment and disgust, 
it was intolerable ; and in an instant Peter’s long legs were sprawling 
° the pavement, while he bellowed like a bull for all the monks of 

Vitria. 

A dozen lean brown hands were at Philammon’s throat as Peter 
rose. 

** Seize him! hold him!” half blubbered he. 
retic! he holds communion with heathens!” 

“Down with him!” ‘Cast him out!” ‘*Carry him to the Archbi- 
— while Philammon shook himself free, and Peter returned to the 
charge 

**{ call all good Catholics to witness! He has beaten an ecclesiastic 
in the courts of the Lord’s house, even in the midst of thee, O Jeru- 
salem! And he was in Hypatia’s lecture-room this morning !” 

| es of pious horror rose. Philammon set his back against the 
wa 

“His Holiness the Patriarch sent me.” 

_ “ He confesses, he confewses! He deluded the piety of the Patriarch 
into letting him go, under colour of converting her; and even now 
he wants to intrude on the sacred presence of Cyril, burning only with 
pees desire that he may meet the sorceress in her house to-mor- 

ye! 

“Scandal!” ‘* Abomination in the holy place!” and a rush at the 
poor youth took place. 

His blood was thoroughly up. The respectable part of the crowd, as 
usual in such cases, prudently retreated, and left him to the mercy of 
the monks, with an eye to their own reputation for orthudoxy, not to 
Mention their own personal safety; and he had to help himself as he 
could. He looked round for a weapon. There was none. The ring 
of monks were baying at hi like hounds round a bear ; and though he 
might have been a match for any one of them singly, yet their sinewy 
limbs and determined faces warned him that against such odds the 
struggle would be desperate. 

“Let me leave this court in safety! God knows whether I am an 
heretic; and to Him I commit my cause. The holy Patriarch shall know 
of your iniquity. I will not trouble you; I give you leave to call me 
heretic, or heathen, if you will, if I cross this threshold till Cyril him- 
self sends for me back to shame you ” 

And he turned, and forced his way to the gate, amid a yell of derision 
which brought every drop of blood in his body into his cheeks. Twice, 
as he went down the vaulted passage, a rush was made on him from 
behind, but the soberer of his persecutors checked it. Yet he could not 
eave them, young and hotheaded as he was, without one last word, and 
on the threshold he turned. 

You! who call yourselves the disciples of the Lord, and are more 
like the demoniacs who abode day and night in the tombs, erying and 
cutting themselves with stones——” 

, +0 an instant they rushed upon him, and luckily for him, rushed also 
a the arms of a party of ecclesiastics, who were hurrying inwards 
rom the street, with faces of blank terror. 

“He has refused!” shouted the foremost. 
the Church of God!” 
bes Oh my friends,” panted the Archdeacon, 

ird out of the snare of the fowler. 


Why does not his 
Blessed virgin, mother of God ? 





** The traitor ? the he- 


** He declares war against 


‘© we are escaped like the 
on F The tyrant kept us waiting two 
— at his palace gates, and then sent lictors out upon us, with rods 
robh nn telling us that they were the only message which he had for 
overs and rioters.” 
\ Back to the Patriarch!’ And the whole mob streamed in again, 
®aving Philammon alone in the street and in the world. 

hither now ? 
aeked ew’ on in his wrath some hundred yards or more, before he 
, himself that question. And when he asked it, he found bimself 





Upon humour to answer it. He was adrift, and blown ont of harbour 
Rithing treet sea, in utter darkness; all heaven and earth were 


He was alone in the bliadness of anger. 
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Gradually one fixed idea, as a light-tower, began to glimmer through 
the storm..... To see Hypatia, and convert her. He had the Patri- 
arch’s leave for that. That must be right. That would justify him— 
bring him back, perhaps, in a triamph more glorious than any Caesar's, 
leading captive, in the fetters of the Gospel, the Queen of Heathendom. 
Yes, there was that left, for which to live. 

His passion cooled down gradually, and he wandered cn in the fad- 
ing evening light, up one street and down another, till he had utterly 
lost his way. What matter? He should find that Lecture-room to- 
morrow, at least. At last he found himself in a broad avenue which he 
seemed to know. Was that the Sun gate in the distance’? He saun- 
tered carelessly down it, and found himself at last on the great Espla- 
nade, whither the little porter had taken him three days before. He 
was close then to the Museum, and to her house. Destiny had led him, 
unconsciously, towards the scene of his enterprise. It was a good omen ; 
he would go thither at once. He might as well sleep upon her door- 
step as upon any other. Perhaps he might catch a glimpse of her even 
at that late hour, going out or coming in. It might be well to accustom 
himself to the sight of her. There would be the less chance of his be- 
ing abashed to-morrow before those sorceress eyes. And moreover, to 
tell the truth, his self-dependence. and his self-will too, crushed, or 
rather laid to sleep, by the disciple of the Laura, had started into wild 
life, and gave him a mysterious pleasure which he had not felt since he 
was a little disobedient boy, of doing what he chose, right or wrong, 
simply because he chose it. Such moments come to every free-willed 
creature. Happy are those who have not, like poor Philammon, been 
kept by a hot- bed cultivation from knowing how to face them. But he 
had yet to learn, or rather his tutors had to learn, that the sure path 
toward willing obedience and manful self-restraint, lies not through 
slavery, but through liberty. 

He was not certain which was Hypatia’s house; but the door of the 
Museum he could not forget. So there he sat himself down under the 
garden-wall, soothed by the cool night, and the holy silence, and the 
rich perfume of the thousand foreign flowers which filled the air with 
enervating balm. There he sat and watched, and watched, and watched 
in vain for some glimpse of his one object. Which ot the houses was 
hers? Which was the window of her chamber? Did it look into the 
street? What business had his fancy with women’s chambers?...... 
But that one open window, with the lamp burning bright inside—he 
could not help fancying—hoping. He even moved a few yards to see 
better the bright interior of the room. High up as it was, he could still 
discern shelves of books—pictures on the walls. Was that a voice? Yes ! 
—a woman’s voice—reading aloud in metre—was plainly distinguisha- 
ble in the dead stillness of the night, which did not not even awaken a 
whisper in the trees above his head. He stood, spell-bound by cu- 
riosity. 

Suddenly the voice ceased, and a woman's figure came forward to the 
window, and stood motionless, gazing upward at the spangled star-world 
overhead, and seeming to drink in the glory, and the silence, and the 
rich perfume. .... Could it be? What was she doing? He could not 
distinguish the features; but the full blaze of the eastern moon showed 
him an upturned brow, between a golden stream of glittering tresses 
which hid her whole figure, except the white hands clasped upon her 
bosom. . .. . Wasshe praying? were these her midnight sorceries ? 

And still his heart throbbed and throbbed, till he almost fancied she 
must hear its nvisy beat—and still she stood motionless, gazing upon 
the sky, like some exquisite chryselephantine statue, all ivory and 
gold. And behind her, round the bright room within, paintings, books, 
a whole world of unknown science and beauty .... and she the 
priestess of itall. ... inviting him to learn of her and be wise? It was 
a temptation! He would fiee from it!—Fool that he was! and it might 
not be she after all! 

He made some sudden movement. She looked down, saw him, and 
shntting the blind, vanished for the night. In vain, now that the 
temptation had departed, he sat and waited for its reappearance, half- 
cursing himself for having broken the spell. But the chamber was dark 
and silent henceforth, and Phiiammon, wearied out, found himself soon 
wandering back to the Laura in quiet dreams, beneath the balmy semi- 
tropic night. 





THE POET OF HOPE AND THE DANISH PROFESSOR. 


Does any of our readers recollect Knight's Quarterly Magazine, 
which appeared either in 1823 or 1824, and, with every appearance of 
health and longevity, reacaed only six numbers, and then died sud- 
denly? Yes—Charles Lever does, for one; for we have often talked 
with him of this sparkling, fresh-breathing periodical, which was re- 


They had ewung for’t, if Bogland had sat ae their jury. 

But a trace to remembrances blacken'd with pain ; 

Here's health to yourself, and your country, dear Dane! 

As our nations are blended in anguace and kind, 

May the ties of our blood be the ties of the mind, 

And confusion to him who our peace would unbind! 

May you leave us with something like love for our nation, 

Taough we're still curs’d with Castlereagh’s administration ! 

But whenever you go, or wherever you ramble, 

Think there's one left in England, thet loves you.—Tom CAMPBELL, 


Xnipevial Parliament. 
GENERAL ROSAS. 


House of Lords, Thursday April, 29. 

Earl GRANVILLE rose to put a question to his noble friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies upon a paragraph which had —— in 
the morning papers of yesterday, and which was dated from Plymouth. 
The paragraph was as follows :— 
“The ex-Dictator of Buenos Ayres and family, who arrived here on Sunda 
in Her Majesty's screw steainship Conflict, Commander Robert Jenner, } 
yesterday afternoon at the jetty of the Devonport dockyard, where he was receiv- 
ed by Commodore Sup:rintendent Sir Michael Seymour. Shortly after landing 
the General took up his quarters at Moorshead’s oyal Hotel, Fore street, De- 
vonport. where he was visited by the Port Admiral. Sir John Ommaney, and other. 
heads of departments. In consequence of a Treasury order, every respect was paid 
by the officers of the Conflict to the noble visit r, and at the Custom-house every 
facility was given for the ready clearance of his baggage.” 
Now, if this paragraph were correct, it would appear that General 
Rosas had been received on his landing at Plymouth with more than 
the usual official honours. He (Earl Granville) did not wish that the 
hospitality extended to foreign refugees by this country should be in 
any degree limited. So little was the expression of opinion in this 
country checked by restrictive laws, and so accustomed were we to 
meet in social intercourse persons differing from us in political opinions, 
that he believed that there was no distinguished personage, whatever 
might be his sentiments on political questions, who would not be sare 
of meeting with a favourable reception in this country from some 
party or from eome individual. There would be no person more un- 
willing than himself to limit the feeling which led to such 4 result ; 
and no man would regret more strongly than he should any want of 
courtesy on the part of the Government or of any other portion of our 
community towards those who had been in possession of power in other 
countries, and who had been driven by misfortune to seek refuge within 
our shores. He thought that the late Ministers had shown a sound 
discretion in not receiving with official honours any of the political re- 
fugees who had sought refuge in England during the period in which 
they were in power. Some individuals had come to this country dis- 
tinguished by birth, some by the high authority which they had re- 
cently exercised, and others by their literary attainments. Though in 
one case exertions had been made to secure their personal safety, yet, 
with the exception of some municipal corporations, no official honours 
had been paid to them by any portion of the Government of this coun- 
try. No complaint of the want of such attentions had been made by 
the parties themselves. He would not on the present occasion say one 
word respecting the political conduct of General Rosas, nor yw ae 5 
the form of government which he had established, nor respecting the 
restrictions which he had imposed on commerce at Buenos Ayres. This, 
however, he must say, that there was nothing to justify his being made 
an exception to the rule which had been observed in other cases. He 
thought that the British Government had acted wisely in sending, in 
conjunction with the French Government, an expedition to the River 
Plate, since intelligence had reached this country of the fall of General 
Resas. He thought also that the honours which had been paid to that 
general would seem to be a slight towards the other distinguished 
sonages who had not been received in the same manner, and that they 
would form an inconvenient, if not a dangerous, precedent. He expected 
that the answer which his noble friend opposite would give to his ques- 
tion would show that paragraph which he had quoted was an exagger- 
ated statement ; that the honours paid to General Rosas had been 
spontaneously by the authorities at Plymouth; that no political de- 
monstration was intended by them; and that they had not been = 
by the instructions of the Government. The noble earl concluded by 
asking the Earl of Malmesbury whether instructions had been given to 
the authorites at Plymouth to receive General Rosas with more than 
the usual official honours. 

The Ear! of MALMESBURY observed, that the paragraph to which 








dolent of youth and buoyancy, and teeming with bright and sunny 
pictures of life’s cosmorama. We believe it died from disagreement 
among the contributors, more than one of whom, then very young men, 
have since attained distinguished positions in the ranks of literature 
Whoever sees these six numbers in a sale catalogue, or at a book-stall, 
would do well to expend his money in the purchase, which he is not 
likely to repent. They are models of magazine writing in the light in- 
fantry department; and with one or two other inciting causes, first 
helped to seduce our veritable self into the flowery or thorny paths 
of literature, according as they may prove when trodden. About that 
time, 1823, in Edinburgh, a knot of aspiring spirits, who were all 
equally bitten with the cacoeth«s scribendi, formed themselves into a 
clab, who agreed to sup together once a week at Ambrose’s ; and before 
the convivial portion of the evening commenced, each member was to 
produce and read a contribution, either in verse or prose. The inten. 
tion was to publish regularly, as soon as sufficient materials were col- 
lected. Already we dreamed of a periodical, which should shake the 
supremacy of the Edinburgh, distance the Quarterly, and throw Black- 
wood into the shade. But our dreams evaporated in broiled bones, 
devilled kidneys, and innumerable tumblers of whiskey toddy. We 
never published a single number. What became of the contributions 
I cannot recollect; but I shrewdly suspect the world has lost nothing 
by their disappearance. Among our members was a learned Dane, 
Professor Feldborg, as he designated himself, who came to Edinburgh 
with several good introductions from London, including one from 
Campbell, the Bard of Hope, to the Great Magician of Abbotsford.. The 
worthy Professor carried about prospectuses and specimens of a work 
to be published in numbers, when a sufficient number of subscribers 
was obtained, and entitled ‘‘Denmark Delineated.” I know not 
whether this work was ever completed; but the members of the club, 
to encourage the Professor, took the stray numbers as they appeared. 
The work was not without merit. 

The engravings were well executed, and the letterpress contained an 
interesting biograpny of Peter Foersom, the Danish translator of Shak- 
speare ; with, as a matter of course, for the particular benefit of Eng- 
lish contributors, a very minute description of Hamlet’s garden, at 
Elsinore, including the exact spot where Hamlet Senior was poisoned 
during his siesta, by his unnatural brother. The worthy Professor 
was heavy: and some malicious wags, by a slight alteration of his 
patronymic, sobriquetted him into the ** Feil Bore” But he travelled 
with a “lion,” which he never failed to exhibit when anxious to excite 
attention. This lion was a copy ef verses, complimentary und extem- 
poraneous, sent to him by Tnomas Campbell, with a present of his 
poetical works. The history of these verses he was very proud of 
dilating on, and, when pressed, would occasionally repeat them; but 
he declared himself irrevocably bound by a solemn promise never to 
suffer a copy to be taken. He was requested to give one for our first 
number, but he was inexorable A member of the club, with a * pesti- 
lently” retentive memory, heard him repeat the verses twice, and, when 
he went home, wrote them down without a single mistake, ina feigned 
hand. At the next symposium. the President reproached the Pro- 
fessor with refusing to the club what he had given to strangers, and 
produced the manuscript, which he said bad been sent to him (asit was) 
under a pledge of confidence. Feldborg was petrified. There was no 
denying the accuracy of the copy: it was witchcraft. He could not 
comprehend it. He had never given such a thing to mortal man; but 
still the evidence confounded him ‘The paper was surrended, that he 
might trace it, if possible. He was never let into the secret, but re- 
tired in disgust, and we heard no more of him. Here follow the verses, 
which are curious in themselves, indisputably Campbell's, and as far 
as we believe, have never before appeared in print :— 


TO PROFESSOR FELDBORG, WITH A COPY OF THE AUTHOR'S POEMS. 
Think me not, Danish stranger, a hard-hearted Pagan, 
If, ’mongst my war songs, you fine one call'd Copenhage 1! 
I thought when your state joia'd the Emperor Paul, 
We'd aright to play with you the Devil and all! 
But the last tine our fleet went your city to batter, 
That attack I pronounc’d a most scandalous matter; 
I gave it my curse, and | wrote on ’t a satire— 
To bepraise such an action of sin, shame, and sorrow, 
I'll be hang’d if I'd be made Laureate to-morrow ! 
There is uot, take my word for 't, atrue En. lishman g'ories 
In that deed— twas a deed of our merciless Tories — 
Whom we hate, though they rule us; and I can argue ye, 





his noble friend had referred had escaped his notice yesterday im read- 
ing the morning papers, and the first time that he heard of it was this 
morning, when he received his noble friend’s letter on the subject. 
Assuredly no orders were sent from the Foreign-office, and he Saas 
that he might add none were sent from the department over which his 
noble friend near him (the Duke of Northumberland) presided, di- 
recting official honours to be paid to General Rosas. He entirel 
agreed with his noble friend opposite in thinking that a refugee of ran 
and station must feel himself more agreeably received when he was re- 
ceived quietly, than when he was received on his arrival by the official 
authorities He believed that that was the opinion of General Rosas 
himself. The only communication which the Government had received 
from that individual was a letter, very simply written, asking leave to 
live as quietly as possible within Her Majesty’s dominion, and to have 
an individual assigned to live with him until he knew the English lan- 
guage better. He, therefore, could not explain why the authorities at 
Plymouth had received the general in such a manner as they had done, 
except by supposing that a natural feeling had led them to receive 
with hospitality and respect a distinguished refugee from a foreign 
country. And here let him observe that General Rosas was no common 
refugee, but one who had shown great distinction and kindness to the 
British merchants who had traded with his country, and one with whom 
the late Government had carried om negotiations of an important char- 
acter, and had even signed a treaty in 1849. Whatever the private 
character of General Rosas might have been in South America, and 
whatever cruelties he might have committed, which belonged to his 
nation—and he (the Earl of Malmesbury) was afraid that they had not 
been exaggerated—it was impossible that under present circumstances 
we could mark them here by any stigma. We had received him here 
as a refugee, with whom we had carried on negotiations and signed a 
treaty, and, if we could not pity him for the fate which he had brought 
upon his own head, we ought at least to show some delicacy towards 
him in his misfortunes, and not to stamp him with the stigma of our 
reprobation. : 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said that the question which he 
wished to have distinctly answered ‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No,” was this,—Was or 
was not a Treasury order sent down to Plymouth to receive him in this 


way: 

‘the’Earl of MALMESBURY was not aware at that moment that any 
such order had been sent by the Treasury ; but, undoubtedly, such an 
order might have been sent, as Mr. Gore, in his communication to the 
Government, had stated that it was an error to suppose that the Gene- 
ral had landed with great wealth in England. The fact was the other 
way ; he had very little to live on, and the rest of his life must be spent 
in abject penury. ’ ; “ 

m coe STANLEY of ALDERLEY was utterly inaudible in the 
gallery. ; : ' 

Viscount CANNING was not in the house when this question wag 

ut; but it appeared to him that the question ought to go toa riod 
further back. General Rosas, it seemed, arrived at Plymouth ina 
Queens ship, and nothing was more natural or more regular than that 
the authorities, on seeing him arrive in England in 8 ship under Her 
Majesty's pennant, should pave done all in their power to mark their 
sense of the respect due to him on his srriaval. He would not puta 
question to the noble duke opposite (the Duke of Northumberland) as 
to whether General Rosas had been received on board Her Majesty’s 
ship with the assent of the Government. He then expressed a genera) 
concurrence in the sentiments expressed by the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs on this subject. ; 

The Duke of NORTHMBERLAND replied, that although the noble 
viscount would not ask him the question, he would nevertheless reply 
to it. No orders had been sent by the Government to the squadron in 
the Rio Plata on this subject, but there was a general order sent to all 
our naval commanders to save life in all such emergencies as those 
which had befallen General Rosas. (‘* Hear,” from both sides of the 
House.) It was under those circumstances that General Rosas went on 
board the Conflict. His first intention was to come to this country by 
the Brazilian packet. He was too late to meet that packet at Rio, and 
it was thought that his life might not be safe if he stayed for any time 
in Brazil. This was the reason why the Conflict brought him to this 
country. If anything wrong had been done thereby, he (the duke) was 
answerable for it. 





Earl GRANVILLE, in a low tone explained the reasons which had 
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indaced him to put this question, end expressed his concurrence 10 
every word which had fallen from the noble duke who had last 
spoken. It was quite right to issue orders to preserve life, but official 
honours should not have been paid to General Rosas on landing. 

Lord BEAUMONT said, that while the House was ou this subject, he 
would put a question to his noble friend opposite respecting the condi- 
tion of affairs in the river Plate. It was now some weeks since it had 
been reported in this country—and there was no reason to doubt the 
‘eorrectness of the report—that the town of Montevideo had been occu- 
pied by a Brazilian force. He did not ask at present whether that was 

case or not, but, supposing that it were the case, was his noble 
friend prepared to say that the occupation would be merely temporary, 
as a measure of police, to preserve life and property, and that it would 
mot lead to any permament result endangering the practical indepen- 
dence of the Banda Oriental? Perhaps his noble friend would also 
state at the same time whether the island of Martin Garcia (we think) 
was io the occupation of the Brazilian troops or not. é 

The Earl of MALMESBURY.—As to the first question put to him 

by his noble friend, he had to inform him that Montevideo was at the 
ent moment occupied by Brazilian troops. After the town had 
evacuated by the French troops, he had been informed by our 
counsel resident there that it was found necessary to call in the Bra- 
zilian troops to preserve order. He had been assured that morning by 
the Brazilian Minister that the occupation was only a temporary occu- 
pation. He could assure his noble friend that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ment did not undervalue the independence of Montevideo, and that it 
had no reason to believe that it was now threatened. As to his noble 
friend's second question, he had not heard that Martin Garcia had been 
occupied by the Brazilian forces, and he did not believe that it had been 

‘80 occupied. 

Here the conversation dropped. ; 
Friday, April 80. 
The Earl of MALMESBURY rose for the purpose of removing 4 mis- 
ares from the mind of the noble marquis opposite, who had 
ed him yesterday whether any and what order had been issued 
from the Treasury relative to the reception to be given to General 
Rosas. As it was now six weeks since that order had been issued, he 
could not at the moment charge his memory with the precise words in 
which the Treasury order was couched; but, on referring to the docu- 
ment itself, he found that it ran nearly in these words. —* [am directed 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to request that you will 
ve orders to the officers of Customs at Southampton, Portsmouth, and 
ymouth that, on the arrival of General Rosas and his daughter, they 
be treated, so far as regards the passing of their baggage, with all the 
consideration due to the eminent rank and station which he so lately 
occupied.’ This was almost a stereotyped order used in the case of 
all foreigners of distinction arriving in this country; for it was the cus- 
tom to treat all distinguished foreigners on their arriving in this coun: 
‘try with the utmost deference and respect. The order did not exempt 
General Rosas from the payment of the ordinary Custom-house dues 
on the landing of his baggage; but it merely provided that he should 
be treated with the utmost courtesy and respect. 

Earl GRANVILLE considered his noble friend’s explanation to be 
perfectly satisfactory.—After a few words from Lord Monteagle, 

The Earl of ABERDEEN made some remarks, of which the majority 
‘were quite inaudible in the gallery. We understood him to be saying 
that no other course could have been adopted on this subject than that 
which had been adopted by the noble Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs. What he objected to was the conduct of the leading officers 
of the navy at Plymouth in visiting General Rosas officially. The 
slightest attention paid officially to General Rosas would be miscon- 
strued in the country with which he was recently connected ; and, if jt 
involved any idea of partisanship on the part of the Government of this 
country, it would be dangerous to the posperity of our commerce in 
those regions, where it was just emancipated from the shackles which 
the general had imposed upon it. 





The Earl of HARROWBY observed, that it was a shame to offer to 
General Rosas more than the usual honours paid to distinguished fo- 
reigners on their arrival in this country, seeing that he came to our 
shores with the blood of a murdered British officer on his head, for 
whose murder no explanation or atonement had yet been offered. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY again repeated that no official reception 
had been given to General Rosas by the officers in command of the navy 
at Plymouth. The only order which he (the Earl of Malmesbury) had 
given on this subject was that, when General Rosas and his daughter 

ved, their luggage might be examined with the utmost courtesy. 

Lord BEAUMONT respected the motives which had influenced his 
noble friend in obtaining the Treasury order, and highly applauded 
him for the course which he had taken. He was not for striking General 
Rosas now that he was down; but would leave him to the stings and 
arrows of his own conscience. 

Here the conversation dropped. 





PUBLIC DINNER TO W. SIDNEY SMITH, EQ. 


The WV. O. Picayune contains the following report of an entertain- 
ment lately given at New Orleans to Mr. Sidney Smith, H.B.M. Vice 
Consul at Havannah, as an acknowledgment of his great kindvess to 
the American prisoners captured during the Lopez Cuban expedition. 


This affair came off at the St Louis Hotel last evening. The table 
was spread in the gentleman’s ordinary for a hundred guests, and pre- 
p mate. pl brilliant spectacle, dazzling with lights, loaded with richest 

te and splendid china, and adorned profusely with elegant bouquets. 
inner was served about 8, and the company sat down to a plentiful 
and rich repast, such as few hotels in this country can set out. Arnold 
Harris presided, and was supported by Col. 8S. W. Oakey and Record- 
ers Winter and Vaught as Vice Presidents. The guest of the evening 
sat at the right hand of the President, and ex-Gov. Quitman, of Missis- 
sippi, on his left. ; ; 

An hour or so was spent in pleasant chat amid the clatter of knives 
and forks, popping of corks, and the clinking of glasses, when the re- 
gular toasts were announced in the following order : 

L. England and the United States —Lands of the free and homes of the brave. 
With a common language, and institutions of a common origin, may the people of 
the two countries ever remain in the bonds of concord and ainity. Snould freedom 
and the rights of man be assailed by despots, the venerable mother and her vigor- 
ous daughter can defend them against a world inarms. Air, “ The Fine Old En- 
glish Gentleman,” 

2. Our Esteemed Guest, Wm. Sidney Smith—Al\ honour tothe generous Bri- 
toa, whose practical sympathy for our suffering countrymen in Cuba has linked us 
to him by the fraternal bonds of a common humanity. We greet him as a friend 
—asabrother. Air, ‘ Here's a health to thee.”’ 

3. Queen Isabella II.—Her clemency to the unfortunate entitles her to our 

‘eful remembrance. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

, * La Cachucha.” 

4. The Memory of ali Martyrs of Freedom— 

“* Whether on the gallows high, 

Or in the batile’s van, 

The fittest place for man to die 

Is where he dies fur man.” 

Air, “ Funeral March.” 


5. Our Country—Great in the extent of her territory—greatest in the energy 
aud intelligence of her citizens--greater in the civil and religious liberty whic 
lies at the base of her institutions. Air, “ Hail Columbia.” 

6. The Press—The locomotive which brings freedom in its train. It emits the 
sparks of intelligence—frightens away the beasis of tyranny, and carries its pas- 
— _ and rapidly to the depot of civil aud religious liberty. Air, ‘ Yan- 


7%. Woman—The true alchymist, whose smiles transmute our pains into plea- 
sures—our surrows into joys. Air, “ Let the Toast be Dear Woman.” 

On the announcement of the first toast, the British Consul, Wm. 
Mure, Esq , was loudly called for, and responded in a neat and appro- 
priate speech, in which the cordial feelings of friendship for this country 
were expressed and inculcated, and the points of harmony and concert 
between Great Britain and the United States pointed out in felicitous 
lamguage. When he expressed the belief, that in time of danger to the 
existence of Great Britain by the combined efforts of continental des 
potism, there would be a rush of American sympathisers and arms to 
the defence of Old England, the table rang with answering cheers. But 
the principal topic to which he addressed himself, as appropriate to the 

-eocasion, was the rivalry of the twonations iu acts of mutual kindness, 
and in deeds of philanthropy to sufferers of all nations, everywhere 
Mr. Mare was warmly cheered throughout his speech and at the close. 

When the second toast was announced, after the enthusiastic rounds 
of oppity di with which it was greeted had subsided, Mr. Smith arose, 
evidently deeply affected, and made a very feeling and appropriate re- 
sponse, of which, not trusting ourselves to report, we have obtained @ 


Gentiemen—After the brilliant speech of my good friend, Mr. Consul 





Mare, who has so eloquently depicted the noble bonds of friendship 
which so happily exist between Great Britain and the United States, 
there remains little for me to say, and I must therefore confine myself 
entirely to the subject which has somewhat brought me prominently 
under your notice. It is always a position of embarrassment for a young 
man to address those whose greater experience in life entitle them to 
his respect. My case at this moment is peculiarly embarrassing, be- 
cause I stand in the presence of many who, by their high talents and 
valuable public services, have obtained for themselves a name and 
position in the world, thus doubly entitling them to my respect. I| 
would, therefore, respectfully crave your kind indulgence for the few 
remarks | kave to make, although they may be in effect simply a repe- 
tition of what I so recently stated to the generous and warmhearted 
people of Mobile, whose hospitality I have lately partaken, and whose 
kindness I can never forget. 

To you, gentleman, I cannot find words adequate sufficiently to ex- 
press my feelings for the kind manner in which you have been pleased 
to drink my health. Rest assured that I feel highly honoured at being 
the guest of so many distinguished individuals, whose hospitality and 
kindness I shall remember with the sincerest pleasure. But, gentle- 
men, I by no means merit the high enconiums which the partiality of 
friends have passed on my conduct with regard to the prisoners who 
were confined in the forts at Havana for having been concerned in the 
ill-fated expedition to Cuba, under Gen Lopez. My poor services upon 
that occasion have been far too much overrated, and my efforts to re- 
lieve the destitute condition of those who survived that disastrous un- 
dertaking, as heartily given as they were, would have been scant in- 
deed had I not been cheerfully assisted with the means to do so by 
many generous and warm hearted individuals, among whom I feel a 
= in mentioning the name of Jas. T. Crawford, Esq., H. B. Majesty’s 
Jonsul General, to whom never yet was an appeal made in vain by a 
erson in distress. And I need not add the noble action taken in their 
ehalf by one of your own chivalrous and big hearted countrymen, 
Mr. John 8S. Thrasher, to whom we were mainly indebted for the means 
by which the prisoners were supplied with those necessaries they stood 
so much in need of, and who promptly came forward, not with kind 
words merely, but with substantial aid. With regard to myself I did 
nothing but my duty: nothing more than what many, very many others 
would gladly, willingly have done had they had the same opportunities 
that I had. 

It would, indeed, I think, have been impossible to have looked upon 
the forlorn and destitude condition of those brave but grossly deceived 
young men, without feeling the greatest desire to endeavor and do 
something for their relief; and 1 must confess that it was with a feeling of 
deep satisfaction to myself that I daily found my steps bent in the di- 
rection of the forts, which I knew contained the beating hearts of many 
a noble-minded and chivalrous boy, little thinking at the time that such 
a simple act of mine would shortly bring down upon my head the bles- 
sing and prayers of many a fond father, mother and sister, whose darl- 
ing son or brother had belonged to that ever to be lamented expedition. 
Gentlemen, I have received from the relatives of some of those poor 
fellows, whose ultimately deaths we have all to deplore, letters which 
I esteem beyond all price. 

But, gentlemen, and I would beg to impress this deeply upon your 
mind, the excitement at Havana at the time the expedition under Lopez 
landed at Bahai Honda was intense, the position of the superior au- 
thority of the island was one of peculiar trial, the brightest jewel of the 
crown of Spain had been committed to the charge of Gen. Uoncha, and 
he had sworn to preserve it with honour—the tranquillity Cuba was 
meneced by an armed invasion. Let us, under such circumstances, 
place ourselves in his position, and then we would be better able fully 
to appreciate the magnanimous act of humanity which induced him to 
issue the ever to be remembered act of clemency contained in his pro- 
clamation of the 24th of August last, sparing the lives of those of the 
expedition who should surrender or be made prisoners within four days 
from that date, but which he afterwards extended to an unlimited 
time ; but for that act of generosity, not one man of the expedition 
would have been left to tell the tale, and we should have had to deplore 
the loss of upwards of one hundred and eighty brave lads hurried un- 
prepared into eternity. 

Gentlemen, let us give unto Cesar that which is due unto Cwsar. 
When the prisoners were brought to Havanah their condition for a day 
or two was very deplorable, but the moment that their sufferings were 
represented to Gen. Concha instant relief was afforded them ; and I ap- 
peal to such of them as may be now in this city whether every indul- 
gence was not granted them during their confinement consistent with 
their condition as prisoners. The Captain General’s instructions from 
the Supreme Government in case of the threatened invasion, were 
doubtless decisive. According to the general order of the day, addres- 
sed to the army in Cuba, in April, 1851, noquarter was to be given, no 
prisoners were to be taken, and yet Gen. Concha spared the lives of 
nearly two hundred men, whoalso, through his strong recommendation, 
has materially uided in obtaining their pardons, and of their being re 
stored to their families. All praise, therefore, is due to Gen. Concha 
for his many acts of generosity. 

The men will themselves tell you that after they delivered themselves 
up they were treated with the greatest kindness. During the whole 
march from San Christobal to Havana, the people could not help pity- 
ing the youthful appearance of most of the liberators and it was impos- 
sible not to have been filled with wonder and admiration at the heroism 
displayed by a handful of mere boys; who no doubt fully believing that 
the cause in which they had embarked was a just one, fought so man- 
fully in support as to win even kindness and consideration from their 
foes. In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to cffer you once more my 
warmest, my most grateful acknowledgments, for your great kindness, 
and especially for the distinguished honour conferred upon me in No- 
vember last, when I received from the gentlemen of this city a hand. 
some testimonial of their regard. I shall ever look upon that beautiful 
present with feelings of the deepest pride and satisfaction, and it must 
always be a source of extreme pleasure to me to think that my poor 
services should have merited so great an honour from the citizens of a 
State whose chivalry and generosity is beyond all doubt, and whose 
talents, energy and enterprise has rendered it famous to the world, an 
second to none in this great and glorious Union. 


When Mr. Smith sat down the appiause was enthusiastic, and the 
cheers were renewed again and again.—We cannot undertake to follow 
all the proceedings, speeches and toasts of the evening —Gen. Quitman 
was called up at the fifth toast, and made a speech of some twenty min- 
utes length, strongly progressive in its sentiments, and, in some parts, 
severe upon the conduct of our national affairs towards foreign na- 
tions.—Judge Walker, of the De/ta, responded in a forcidle and felicit- 
ous speech to the sixth toast complimentary to the press. His princi- 
pal topic was a eulogy upon that trait in the British Government which 
sustains and defends its own citizeus with so much vigor and nationali- 
ty, all over the world, and which exacts and rewards the zeal of her 
offi-ials abroad in their exertion to defend and protect British subjects. 
He concluded with a toast expressing the hope that our foreign man- 
agement would have to emulate in this respect that of Great Britain. — 
Col. Oakey responded with great humor to the toast to the ladies. 

Mr. Mure made a second speech, and in the course of the evening 
addresses were also made by Prof. Chilton, of the Louisiana Universi- 
ty, Alderman Vancey, Capt. Ellis and otbers, and at a very reasonable 
hour, considering all the attractions, say towards the small hour near- 
est to midnight, the party separated in excellent humour, after having 
spent an extremely pleasant evening. 


At Mobile, a piece of plate, valued at $500 has been presented to 
Mr. Smith. 


—— > ——__<__ 


IS THE MISSISSIPPI CLOSING? 


For the last two or three years the great subject of alarm at New 
Orleans has been the encroachments of the river upon the dry land— 
or upon the levees by which the land is kept dry—and the occurrence 
of numerous crevasses, threatening the city with the double ruin of 
permanent inundation and the diversion of the river from its present 
bed. We now hear of a new evil, of an opposite character, the talk 
being of the closing of the Mississippi by tbe accumulation of mud at 
its mouth, in relation to which we have published some interesting par- 
ticulars from the New Orleaus papers. The subject is one of national 
concernment. No mere physical change could be imagined likely to 
prove wore calamitous to the States which occupy the great valley of 
the West than a permanent obstruction amounting to anything like a 
closure of the river. We may judge what would be the result by re- 
membering what were the consequences, in the early days of the re- 
public, when Louisiana belonged to the Spaniards, who controlled the 
navigation of the Lewer Mississippi, and made various attempts of 
politic craft to do what nature is supposed by some of the prophets to 
be now doing, and shut out the West from access to the Gulf. The 
West was thenin its infacy ; the settlements few, the population feeble, 
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Indian foe. Yet every time the difficulty was felt, the popular mind 
was excited; plots and conspiracies were in fasbion-—even schemes of 
rebellion and secession ; for many Western patriots thought that, if the 
navigation of the a was to be secured in no other mode, it wag 
better to hoist the Spanish flag at once and submit to be Spanish sub- 
jects, rather than be deprived of such a privilege, so necessary to the 
welfare of the West; and then, a very natural revulsion taking place 
the end was hatred of and hostilities against the Spaniards, from whom, 
or from the French who succeeded them, the Western people would un. 
doubtedly have soon taken Louisiana by force, had not the Federal 
government succeeded in effecting its purchase. These facts we refer 
to only to indicate the sensibility with which the West must regard the 
question of the Mississippi navigation, by whatever causes, physical or 
political, it may be unfavorably affected. And the West is now so great 
and powerful that whatever touches it must startle the whole country, 
The question, therefore, whether the river is now really threatened has 
- interest not by any means likely to be confined to the Crescent City 
alone. 

The accounts, certainly, look serious; and it seems impossible to 
read the statements relative to the narrowing of the channel of the 
Southwest Pass, the shallowing of the bar, and the growth of the “‘ mud 
lumps” on which so many ships are now sticking fast, without believing 
that a radical change is taking place, and the Mississippi falling into 
the category of the Rio Grande and the other rivers of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the mouths of which are more or less blocked up by bars that 
forbid the passage of all but the smaller classes of vessels. Neverthe- 
less, there is reason to trust that the alarm is, after all, a false one, 
that the evil which*exists will only prove a temporary one, and that 
old fathor Mississippi, who has been holding his own against the Gulf 
for six thousand years, is not going to give up bis right of way or permit 
his annual tribute of mud deposits to be backed up again in his own 
channel this bout, whatever the appearances. We must judge of what 
is to be by what has been. From the very nature of things, the Mig- 
sissippi is liable to perpetual changes, from year to year, in the banks 
and bars at its mouth ; but in the course of years, as experience most 
conclusively proves, these changes amount to little or nothing. Unu- 
sual deposits may take place one year in consequence of the opposition 
of the gulf tides not being sufficiently counteracted by the current of 
the river, But, next year, a heavy flood sets all right again ; and the 
Mississippi does its own dredging effectually. Or, if it fails, the gulf 
tides do the work for it. The Commercial Bulletin, from which we 
quoted on Thursday, points at the fact of a ship, drawing sixteen feet 
water, being dragged over the bar by two tow boats, after an effort of 
five or six hours, while ‘‘ the same ship, drawing eighteen feet, was 
towed over the bar, without touching, by one boat, two years ago.”— 
A similar circumstance referred to by Prof. Lyell, who visited the 
Balize in 1846, explains the mystery. ‘‘ The Southwest Pass,” he says, 
‘* is now the principal entrance of the Mississippi, and till lately there 
was eighteen feet water in it, but the channel has grown shallower by 
two feet.” In four years, therefore, we find the channel had deepened 
two feet again ; and if it has shallowed once more, we may expect it to 
deepen a second time. 

Speaking of Lyell, who may be deemed good anthority in such mat- 
ters, we deem it not amiss to remark that he regards as trifling and ill 
founded all the popular apprehensions on the subject of the Missi-sippi 
being banked up by permanent bars. Looking over Charlevoix's maps 
of the river mouths or Passes, showing their condition nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago, he says, ‘‘ We were surprised to find how ac- 
curately this survey represents, for the most part, the number, shape, 
and form of the mud banks and bayous, or channels, as they now exist 
around the Balize. The pilots to whom we showed charts,” he adds, 
‘* admitted that one might imagine them to have been constructed last 
year, were it not that bars had been thrown across the mouths of every 
bayou, because they are no longer scoured out as they used to be when 
the principal discharge of the Mississippi was at this point.” The fol- 
lowing passage, which we quote, is interesting as expressing his own 
opinions respecting the compensating action of the river, as well as 
those of practical men, old pilots and accomplished engineers, on the 
spot :— 

** One of the chief pilots told us,” he says, ‘‘ that since 1839, or in 
six years, he had seen an advance of the prominent mouths of the river 
of more than a mile. But Linton, the oldest and most experienced of 
them, admitted that the three Passes called the Northeast, Southeast, 
and Southwest, had, in the last twenty-four years, only advanced one 
mile each. Even this fact would furnish no ground for estimating the 
general rate at which the delta advances ; for on each of these narrow 
strips of land, or river-banks, the sea would make extensive inroads 
whenever the main channel of discharge is altered and there is a \ocal 
relaxation of the river’s power. Every year, as soon as the flood sea- 
son is over, the tide enters far up each channel, scouring out mud and 
sand, and sweeping away many a bar, formed during the period of in- 
undation. Bringier, an experienced surveyor of New Orleans, told me, 
that on revisiting the mouths of the Mississippi after an interval of 
forty years, he was surprised to observe how stationary their leading 
features had remained. Mr. Dunbar, also an engineer in great prac- 
tice in Louisiana, assured us that on comparing the soundings lately 
made by him with those laid down by the French maps of Sieur Diron, 
published in 1740, he found the changes to be quite inconsiderable On 
questioning the pilots on the subject, they stated that the changes from 
year to year are great, but are no measure whatever of those worked 
out ina long period, for there seems to be a tendency in the action of 
the tides and river to restore the old soundings.” 


It is in a recurrence to facts of this character that we find consola- 
tion amid all the alarming accounts with which we are favoured of the 
derelictions and destructive doings of the Mississippi. Doubtless it is 
very unfortunate that there is any bar at all at the mouth of so no- 
ble a stream; but that has never yet proved any real impediment to the 
purposes of commerce; and the people of the great valley will be satis- 
fied should the bar never grow any worse. We have the best reasons, 
as we have seen, for inferring that it never will.— Philadelphia Vorth 
American, May 22. 

The Commercial Bulletin of New Orleans thus concludes a long notice 
of the subject. 


But we have said enough of the causes of these bars—the more im- 
portant point is the mode and manner of their removal or rather deep- 
ening. In 1837 the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans took some 
action upon the subject, as our present Chamber of Commerce now pro 
poses todo. With the view of acting understandingly, they consulted 
with various professional gentlemen, and from numerous practical and 
scientific sources, obtained a vast amount of information. Of the seve- 
ral plans or projects submitted, we are only able to make a brief notice. 
There were three modes of improvement suggested, each earnestly sus- 
tained by its respective advocates. 


1. By deepening the channel by means of dredging machines. 

2. By contracting the channel at one of the Paeses, say the South- 
west Pass, by artificial embankments, so as to increase the velocity of 
the current, and consequently the scouring action of the stream. . 

8. By constructing a ship canal from the left bank of the river, 12 
the vicinity of Fort Jackson, seven miles long, to the Gulf. 


It is a matter of interest to learn the comparative practicability, 98 
estimated by scientific men, of these several projects, and the conclu- 
sions that more experienced and accurate information have evolved in 
regard to the treatment of the subject, and the accomplishment of the 
great design contemplated, the improvement of the navigation of the 
Mississippi at its mouths; but as the subject has been extended even 
beyond our limits, we must defer further remarks for a supplemental 
article. 








——_—_~—>_—_——_ 


Tue Late Powper Expxuosion at Turin.—We find in the Pied- 
montese Gazette, of the 27th, an official account of the explosion of the 
powder manufactory at Turin, which we mentioned in our last. It 
tock place at three quarters past eleven am, at the moment — 
the workmen were going away. The explosion was caused by the 
spontaneous combustion of a mixture intended for wining powder, con- 
tained in an open vat. This was observed by two men who were on 
duty at the machines, and they saw the fire communicate itself to wed 
graining cylinders which contained together 5000 kilogrammes, — 
to a mixture of two thousand kilogrammes ready for graining, 3 
lastly, to 3000 kilogrammes spread out to dry in the open air. od 
explosion of this mass set fire to a small magazine containing fine i, 
powder, and to another containing 10,000 kilogrammes of mining po 4 
der. Meanwhile a serjeant, named Sacchi, seeing that the large a0 an 
zine, containing 40,000 kilogrammes of gunpowder, was In ummine 
danger, boldly ss forward, and snatched an ignited blanket 2 y 
which would undoubtedly have caused the magazine to explode, a 
been left there a few seconds longer. By this time succour pe ae 
and the fire engines began to play The Duke of Genoa arrived 0 








with scarcely more than sufficient means to maintain itself against the 


spot, and gave the necessary orders. The King and the Prince P 
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; arrived shortly after, animating the men by their pre- 
—— Magda 0 of persons killed was 14, and 21 were wounded. 
he oy were crossing the canal at the time to go to their meals, when 
rae overwhelmed by the fragments which fell in all directions 
y tthe time of the explosion the director of the manufactory, Count San 
Robert, was travelling by order of the Government to select @ proper 
site at a distance from the capital to which the manufactory might be 


removed. A / 
Tue CoMET AND Puanet Business.—Are not our scientific friends 


: rd, and 
ad eo far? A new planet in the course of three or four years. will 
do very well; but this finding a planet every week, and a new comet 
daily—is it not running the thing into the ground? We used to know 
the number of the planets, and had some idea of the principal comets, 
put they have gone ahead of our astronomy long ago, and we think the 
school-boys must have a hard time ofit. Mr. Bond, of the Cambridge 
Observatory, has himself turned out eleven or twelve new comets, the 
telegraph does not exactly know which ; and the rivalry among obser- 
vers is so great that every country and every institution witb preten- 
sion to science is setting up its own comets, and some of them their own 

lanets. If it be true, as some very wise people have suggested, that this 
globe is ultimately to be destroyed by an untamed comet, is it wise in 
our astronomers to be beating up new ones, and letting them loose ? Is 
there not danger that some unpracticed hands may take up the busi- 
ness and set them flying in wrong directions ?—We have great confidence 
in Mr. Bond, and we have no doubt that the business is reasonably 
gafe so long as it is confined to regular professors, but every school- 
master is pointing his telescope to the sky, and bridging down a star 
with the certainty of Capt Scott aiming at a coon; and even the wo- 
men—who ought to be content with knowing that they are terrestrial 
stars—are searching the heavens for planets and comets.—Prov. Jour. 








FRANCE WELL TuTorep.—The working of the machinery on the 
model of St. Petersburgh or Vienna is complete. Louis Napoleon sits 
at the centre and dictates, and his subordinates, one under the other, 
manage the affairs of Frenchmen for them. The press is edited by a 
Censorship. The Professors of Colleges are weeded, shaved, and in- 
structed, by the Interior. The Prefects are set to watch the effects of 
literature, social converse, instruction, amusements, on the people. 
The Minister summons the managers of theatres and tells them that 
nothing hazardous to the morals of the people will henceforth be per- 
mitted. In short. all France is in tutelage to Gore House. It may be 
amusing to us who look on; but imagine the feelings of a Frenchman 
who remembers what it was to be free, in act, tongue, and thought! 
As if to show what the solicitude for the public morals does not mean, 
the President attends the performance of the Dame aux Camélias—not 
young Alexandre Dumas’s delicately daring novel of that name, but a 
“fast” drama founded on it, with no little heightening of midnight 
orgies and slack vicissitudes. And to mark his enjoyment of the scene, 
Louis Napoleon sends round a present to Mademviselle Doche, the re- 
presentative of the not inaccessible lady in the play: thus the-Pericles 
of Leicester Square lies at the feet of Aspasia, and issues decrees to 
keep France in good nursing.— Leader. 





Importanr Novetty in LayinGc Rartways.—Mr. Henson, of the 
London and North-Western Railway, whose covered waggons have al- 
ready associated his name with the most valuable improvements in 
rolling stock, has devised a mode of construction for rails, by which 
greater stability, with an equal amount of elasticity, is given and a 
saving caused at the same time of the serious expense attendant on the 
old system of laying the rails on rigid bearings, as well as the enor- 
mous amount of wear and tear and injury to the locomotives and roll- 
ing stock This rail is of a conical form,expanding at the base, and 
therefore, as it were, self-sustaining. In place of going crosswise, like 
a barbridge, from She sleeper to another, Mr Henson's rail is supported 
throughout its length upon a longitudinal sleeper. The line is thus 
continuously supported—the points of the sleepers being made to break 
with those of the rails; these sleepers are connected at intervals by 
wrought iron tie-rods on transverse timbers. The advantages of Mr. 
Henson’s invention may be described to be ‘* fewness of parts, great 
reduction in cost of maintenance, and unquestionable safety to passen- 
gers.” 

Deatu or A Musicran.—Casolani, whom so many recollect as the 
dashing violoncellist of Penson’s orchestra, years ago, at the National 
Theatre, in Leonard street, who has since won laurels in London, and 
who, returning to this country, became one of the grand orchestra of 
Max Maretzek, is, we regret to say, no more. He diced last Friday, and 
was interred the next day, at Greenwood cemetery.—Evening Post 
- benefit on behalf of poor Casolani was given, not long since, at 

iblo’s. 














To CorresronpENTS.—T’. C. has been so frequent and so unsuccessful a con- 
tributor of verse, that we long since determined to take an early capenenny of 
showing him how he looks in print. His last communication is mysterious ; but 
in allusion to some totally different matter, he contrives in one of his stanzas to 
describe the exact state of the case between himself and us, and which is not 
likely to undergo change. 
You have in 1852 
An articie ot mine, 
That methinks was left with you 
In 1849. 
G. B.C.—The Mr. Hazlitt who translated Huc’s Tartary is, we believe, a son of 
he Hazlitt who wrote a life of Bonaparte, and other works.—A Subscriber can 
scarcely expect us to publish an anonymous statement relating to the thrice-tuld 
controversies as to the relative speed of the Collins and Cunard steamers. 
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The mails by the Caméria, Cunard steamer of the 15th inst. cannot 

arrive in time to be of any use to us; and we must therefore make up 
our weekly summary from the Halifax telegraphic reports.—And in 
the first place it seems, notwithstanding all expectation to the contrary, 
that Parliament is not disposed to hurry through the business of the 
fession, or to dispense with its dear delight of debating abstract ques- 
tions. Nervous longing to take the sense of the country, and so test 
Lord Derby’s real political strength, gives way before that inviting 
topic, the Maynooth Grant; and the public consequently has before it 
the prospect of twenty -column reports of speeches on that inexhausti- 
ble theme for declamation. The ball was set going by Mr. Spooner in 
the House of Commons, on the 11th inst. He moved for a Committee to 
enquire into the system of education pursued at Maynooth, and was 
met by an amendment recommending the ‘abolition of all grants in 
furtherance of religious instruction. The flood- gates of oratory were 
opened. One evening could not of course suffice for revamping all the 
old arguments on Roman Catholicism and the Established Church ; and 
the question stood adjourned for a week. It may serve to while away time 
when the Militia bill disposed of, which latter, by the way, does not 
Progress very rapidly. Nothing else of Parliamentary moment is noted, 
unless it be the defeat, for the present fiscal year, of the “‘ promoters 
of cheap knowledge,” who have vainly sought toimpress upon the Com- 
mons’ the importance of a free trade in information. Téuchy as it is 
Upon the subject of taxing corn, the relentless House is less scrupuloug 
about journalism, and by respective majorities of 88, 99, and 65, has 
Continued to the Chancellor of the Exchequer his excise upon paper’ 
his duty on stamps, and his comfortable per centage on the cost o 
every newspaper advertisement. Nay, more; it is said that the Gov- 
ernment intends to prosecute its claims upon the monthly disbursers 
of news. The Magazines therefore must abandon their “ digests” and 
“ summaries” and ‘*compendiums,”’ or they will make the acquaint- 
ance of “our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria” through the medium of 
the Court of Exchequer. 

The entertainment of the Prime Minister and his colleagues by the 

td Mayor of London is a trivial circumstance; but it appears that 
2 this occasion the eloquent Lord Derby delivered himself of an um- 





elsewhere, carrying this planet and comet business | . ’ 
| two ships were seen on an ice-berg last Spring (supposed by some per- 


usually eloquent address. A very brief but felicitous extract from it 
will be found below.—Sydenham, a charming locality about six miles 
south of London, is the newly selected site for the Crystal Palace, which 
is to serve the purpose of an exotic garden. The real purchasers are 
understood to be the Directors of the London and Brighton Railway 
Company , on whose line of route Sydenham is situated. This attempt 
to give a stimulus to travel is a new feature in the history of these gi- 
gantic corporations.—The Captain of the vessel, from whose deck the 


sons to have been the Erebus and Terror), has made his deposition at 
Venice. He throws no new light on the subject, and his opinion is 
not of the smallest value. ‘‘ He thinks,” however, “ that they were 
abandoned whalers.” Of course he does, or how would he excuse him- 
self for taking no trouble to examine ’—The Earl of Glengall’s name is 
hinted as the probable successor to Lord Dalhousie in the Government 
of India. We should scarcely bave thought him a man of sufficient ca- 
libre for this magnificent appointment, the finest in the gift of the Crown. 
—The conjoint offices of Lord Justice General of Scotland and Lord 
President of the Court of Sessions have been resigned by the Right Hon. 
David Boyle, of Stewalton. 

By late advices from Bombay, it is announced that the expedition 
against the Burmese has sailed for its destination.—From Australia 
we have brilliant accounts of gold mining. Up to the 24th of January 
the value of the precious metal exported from Sydney amounted to 
three millions and a half of dollars. A placer had been discovered on 
an island, fifteen miles from Auckland, New Zealand. 





From the Continent of Europea few interesting particulars have been 
gleaned.—The tenth of May came and went in Paris, without any pro- 
clamation of the Empire ; nor in fact has it been latterly expected that 
the wily Louis Napoleon would run counter herein to the known wishes 
of the despotic powers. But the great military féte took place. Sixty 
thousand men paraded in the Champde Mars. Deputations, from all the 
regiments of the army received new standards decorated with the Im- 
perial Eagle, which had been blessed by the Archbishop of Paris and 
eight hundred of his priestly aides-de-camp. The President harangued 
the assemblage in brief and pithy terms, alluding as usual to the Em- 
peror, and glory, and heroic epochs, and grandeur, and all that sort of 
thing, which, if the army were not venal and reckless, would have 
sounded like an insult to its understanding. All, however, passed off 
smoothly. The hero of Strasbourg and Boulogne was on the whole 
well received. Some regiments shouted for ‘* Napoleon” and some for 
the ‘‘ Emperor”; though it would probably have puzzled tens of thous- 
ands of the host, to tell whether their enthusiasm was intended for the 
dead uncle or the living nephew. In proof of the large scale on which 
the festivities were kept up, it is mentioned that 15,000 persons attended 
a ball at the Tuileries on the night after the review, and that this again 
was followed by dinners on the two succeeding days, to 800 general and 
superior officers, and to 2,000 non-commissioned officers of the line. 
There was, nevertheless, asmall cloud on the horizon. The workmen of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine were purposely absent; and yet they are 
often represented as warm partisans of the present order of things 
The refusal also of General Changarnier to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Usurper is particularly well-timed. It is in print, and bears date 
from Malines ; being short as well as pointed, we subjoin it. 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has frequently attempted to make me swerve from 
the straight line which I had traced for myself, and to induce me to bend myself 
to his ambitious designs. He has many times, very many times, offered and 
caused to be offered, not only the rank of Marshal, which I should have filled in 
the eyes of France, without being thought to degrade it, but another military dig- 
nity which has never been revived since the fall of the Empire. He proposed to 
endow it with enormous pecuniary advantages ; but which, thanks to the simpli- 
city of my mode of life, ] arrogate no merit to myself in having refused. The 
cath required by a periurer, who failed to corrupt me, I refused. 

CHANGARNIER, 








Perhaps when the army is sated with the honours heaped on it by its in- 
glorious patron, or becomes ashamed of playing his personal game, some 
few other dissentients may pluck up courage, and endeavour to shake 
off the yoke to which France has so weakly succumbed. In connection 
with this subject, a certain degree of political importance has been at- 
tached toa visit which, at the last dies, the Czar of Russia was about 
paying to the Emperer of Austria, because tie heir of the Bourbons 
was said to have been invited to the conference. If there be truth in 
the rumour of this meeting, it accounts sufficiently for Louis Napo- 
leon’s hesitation in adopting the coveted purple. At any rate, the de. 
tails of the journey of the Russian Emperor and Empress from St. 
Petersburg to Warsaw have afforded entertainment to the lovers of 
gossip. Four hundred miles of road smoothed, swept, and garnished 
by hand is indeed something of a royal item.—To this may be added 
the approaching marriage of the young Austrian monareh to the 
Princess Sidonia of Saxony, and the fact that the Danish succession 
has been settled in the person of the Duke of Glucksburg by the repre- 
sentatives of all the great European powers assembled in London. These 
great powers settle the affairs of the lesser powers at their discretion ; 
but as regards each other pretend to non-interference. But it would 
be a hard matter to reconcile all the anomalies existing in the political 
world. 

The Vew York Daily Times has thought fit to bring a very grave 
charge against a body of Englishmen, who occupy a distinguished posi- 
tion in their own country, and are therefore marked out for attack by 
many journalists in this. The charge is contained in the following 
article, which appeared here a fortnight since, and to which we made 
brief allusion on Saturday last. 


The contrasts of sentiment, sometimes presented by upper and lower ranks of 
Englishmen, are striking and significant. The Barclay & Perkins Maltese visited 
the Marshal Haynaa with emphatic marks oftheir displeasure. The apologies of 
officials were ready to repair the damaged General ; but th» fact stands out as an 
indication of the class feelings, and as a serviceable measure of the popular inde. 
pendence. Shortly after, Kossuth arrived at Southampton. He was tne victim 
of the grossest oppression the continent has yet been disgraced with, He wasa 
hero in every sense of the word : a statesman, orator, philanthropist. The Eng- 
lish press had been voluble, fur two or three years previous, with the laudation of 
his immense personal force and greatness. The people received him with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Never was a welcome more cordial ; or a reverence more 
sincere and profound. But the authorities ignored his very existence. The Ad- 
miralty caused not one gun to be fired in his honvur. Capt Massingberd was 
requested to resign bis post in the army, for oe the Exile the hospitalities 
of his mansion. No member of the royal household is recorded as having per- 
mitted the name of the visitor to pass his lips. The Ministry were studiously 
taciturn. In fact Kossuth was left in the hands of the people ;.a sample of what 
a guest of the English people must be. 

ut another visitor, of a different sort, lands in England, and the aristocracy 
find him just to their taste. Manual Rosas, the wild rider of the Pampas; the rude 
guacho of other days; the Dictator ; the merciless homicide, is hailed at his land- 
ing with prodigal naval honours. He finds defenders in the House of Lords. The 
Ministers are unable to find any faultin him. The lists of the thousands whom 
he has unsparingly and gratuitously condemned to sudden death ; instances of un- 
utterable barbarity, transcending credence, are published and authenticated by 
journalists ; but they form no objections in the minds of noble lords, who regard 
all means lawful to retain power in individual hands. This is the guest of the 
English aristocra.v; -f the same class which occasionally tests the flavour of 
Louis Napoleon's wine at the Ldyseé. 

We are not surprised, after reading the remarks of the Duke of Northumber- 
land in reference to Rosas, to learn that the ministers propose to use the most 


+ stringent means, when Kossuth revisits England, to repress any revolutionary 


a‘tempts he may have in contemplation. The only satisfaction we have is in the 
fact that the Cabinet represents a mere corporal’s guard of the nation; that it is 
without sy.pachy or suppurt out of doors; and that it may not live until the 
Magyar returns. The people of England are as sound at the core as any people 
in the world. The heartiness of their greeting to the Hungarian is only paralleled 
by the heartiness of their contempt for the Guacho. The difference is just the 





difference between the substantia —- spirit of the middle and lower orders, 
and the evaporated heartlessness of the upper. 








Setting aside the remarks touching Kossuth, with which the above 
article commences and concludes, it will be seen that the gist of the 
matter lies in a small compass. The Daily Times states two principal 
facts, and founds upon them a sweeping charge. The fects are said to 
be—that General Rosas was “ hailed at his landing with prodigal naval 
honours,” and that he found « defenders in the House of Lords.” The 
inference drawn is—that “ the aristocracy find him just to their taste.” 
Now it will not be difficult to show, from the very authority on which 
the Daily Times relies, that its assertions are erroneous, and that its 
invective therefore loses all force. Rosas was not hailed with prodigal 
naval honours; he was not defended in the House of Lords. In proof 
of this we refer our readers to the Parliamentary extract which is 
published in anothercolumn. « Hailing” and * prodigal honours” are 
well selected words for pointing a sentence; but in connection with 
naval receptions they generally refer to royal salutes, and manned 
yards, and seamen’s cheers, and Admiral’s barges, of which we hear no- 
thing on this occasion—being scarcely applicable to the Superintendent 
of the Dockyard receiving the refugee when he stepped on shore, and 
to two or three old gentlemen paying him subsequently an unofficial 
visit. The nature of the slight courtesies awarded by government 
order to General Rosas was so clearly and satisfactorily explained by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that it would be a waste of time to dwell upon this point. — 
We turn therefore to the more serious accusation brought against the 
House of Lords, to the effect that Rosas found defenders therein. Did 
he so, indeed? Then must the Daily Times have had a special reporter 
present during the two debates quoted above, and he must have heard 
more than is reported by our contemporary’s London namesake. Cer- 
tainly Lord Granville did not defend him; for he said indirectly that 
he studiously avoided reproaching him. Certainly not the Earl of 
Malmesbury, ‘“‘who could not pity him for the fate which he had 
brought upon his own head.” Certainly not the Marquis of Clanri- 
carde, who desired a categorical answer relative to the orders given for 
his reception. Certainly not Viscount Canning, nor the Duke of North- 
umberland, nor the Earl of Aberdeen, nor the Earl of Harrowby, who 
observed that it was ‘‘a shame that honours should be paid to a man 
reeking with the blood of a British officer,” nor, finally, Lord Beau- 
mont, who was for leaving Rosas ‘‘ to the stings and arrows of his own 
conscience.” In truth not one syllable was uttered that can justify 
the assertion of the Daily Times. It is pure misrepresentation. 

After this, is it necessary that we should call our abusive contem- 
porary’s attention to the commendable points displayed in these brief 
debates? Rosas was a visitor ‘‘ just to their taste,” was he? Why then 
this indignation expressed by Peers themselves? Why this earliest 
opportunity taken for calling the Government to account? And it was 
the earliest, the landing having taken place at Plymouth on Tuesday, 
the 27th of April, and the enquiry being made on the next meeting of 
the House, after the particulars were known in London. There were 
indeed no ‘stump orations’”’ on Rosas’ enormities, because the Peers 
are somewhat dignified in their proceedings, and do not generally think 
it needful to recapitulate what is patent to all the world. A more 
liberal observer might, indeed, have noticed Lord Granville’s allusion 
to the perfect liberty of political opinion enjoyed in England—the Dake 
Northumberland’s plain statement as to the general order to ‘‘ save 
life,” issued to naval commanders—or Lord Beaumont’s thoroughly 
English sentiment, as to not striking a man when he is down. But this 
would not have answered the purpose in view, which was evidently to 
have a hit at that aristocratic and sensible portion of the British na- 
tion which refused to bow the knee to Louis Kossuth, the standing idol 
of the Daily Times.—It may be remembered that we anticipated some 
suct attack as this; only we thought it would have been visited upon 
the real offenders in the case, those weak ‘‘ Heads of Departments,” 
whom pity, or curiosity, or a misconception of their duty, betrayed 
into a momentary indiscretion. 








Madame Otto Goldschmidt sails this day for Europe, and we sincere- 
ly wish her a pleasant voyage. She carries with her the hearty good- 
will of the American people—an immense amount of money—and a 
husband. Touching the first and second we have nothing further to 
say; but we are compelled to a parting word with the last mentioned. 
And we say it reluctantly, in the sole hope that some of the ultra-lau- 
datory critics of this city may be led hereby to consider to what a pitch 
of absurdity they aid in carrying the arrogant vanity of artists, when 
they vie with each other in the obsequiousness of their homage, and 
must needs eke out their praises of the musician with compliments to 
the man. 

Hitherto, notwithstanding considerable ridicule thrown by this jour- 
nil upon the Lind mania and upon the Lindo-Barnum speculations, 
tickets for all the Lind Concerts have (as customary) been sent to this of- 
fice. The guondam partners kuew perfectly well that they must take the 
rough and the smooth of criticism.--So also were tickets forwarded 
hither for the concerts of last week.—None, however, came to hand on 
Monday last; and as our reporter desired to be present, we took thought 
on the matter, and concluded that the high concert prices might possi- 
bly have tempted iato a purposed forgetfulness of his errand the lad 
who was charged with their delivery. Heaven forgive us that we 
should have mistrusted a boy’s honesty, when the verdant touchiness 
of a third-rate pianist, elevated through a fortunate marriage into an 
unwonted position, ought at once to have occurred to our mind!—We 
sent accordingly to make enquiry ; and the person who made it was in- 
formed by Mr Otto Goldschmidt himself that tickets were all issued for 
the press as usual, but that the .2/dion was made an exception, because 
our remarks, last Saturday, were “ personal and uncalled. for” !! Now, 
that the “ selected” of Jenny Lind, and the gentleman whom the critics 
delight to honour, should prove so very small @ personage did indeed 
surprise us: further still, that one habitually associating with ar- 
tists should be so green and so silly, did indeed provoke asmile. But 
looking back quietly upon this exposé of character, we can partially ac- 
count for the audible hissing which saluted Mr. Goldschmidt’s ears 
when he left the stage, both on Monday and on Friday last. Whether 
the malcontents, from whom he was not protected by even the broad 
wgis of his bride’s popularity, were unlucky speculators in tickets, or 
jealous professional brethren, or incensed auditors resenting the im- 
position practised on them as to prices—we neither know, nor care. The 
fact, however, is as we state it, although it is not mentioned in the co- 
pious and glowing periods of the Tribune. 

It is said of Sydney Smith, that he was once in company with a pert 
young clergyman who affected to be ona very familiar footing with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking of him continually as “« How- 
ley.” At length abruptly starting he bade good-night to the party, 
with an intimation that he was waited-for at Lambeth Palace. When 
he had reached the door, Sydney Smith called him back and addressed 
him quietly, “ My dear sir, permit me to give you a word of parting ad- 
vice —don t call the Archbishop * Howley’ to his face!’’—Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, you are going to London; you will not be quite so great a mau 
there as you fancy yourself to be here; don’t show your teeth to the 
Examiner, the Leader, or the Times !—We give you this advice gratis, 
although you made our musical reporter pay for his ticket. 
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* Amongst the town topics of the week has been a letter addressed by 
the Chevalier Hulsemann to Mr. Secretary Webster, on quitting his post 
of Austrian Chargé d’Affaires at Washington. It is evident that neither 
party has taken pains to smooth down their differences of opinion on 
the subject of Kossuth and Hungary, or to round off their communica- 
tions in the non-committal phraseology, so common and go useful, prac- 
tised amongst diplomatists. M. Hulsemann was unwise to expect that 
Mr. Webster could exercise the smallest control over the press; and 
Mr. Webster was perhaps scarcely justified in publicly expressing his 
sympathies with Kossuth. Under the circunstances, the retfeat of M. 
Halsemann seems to us & wise course. Commercial questions can be 
arranged by Consular representatives ; and much profitless irritation 
may thus be avoided. 





We were premature, last Saturday, in our notice of Governor Bout- 
well’s veto of the Liquor Law in Massachusetts. His Excellency’s ob- 
jection was to the mode of appealing to the People for their sanction, & 
eondition which the Legislature had tacked on to the bill. Relieved, 
however, from this difficulty, the Governor has signed a new enactment, 
rapidly hurried through the requisite formalities and not coupled with 
any reference to his constituents. We have already once to-day con- 
gratulated ourselves on not being compelled to reconcile anomalies ; 
and how could we, how can any one account for the one which here 
stares us in the face? Boston is proverbially celebrated for the self- 
reliance of its acute and learned free-thinkers.—Many of them (such for 
instance as the head of its educational system, Mr. Horace Mann) will 
preach entire faith in the perfectibility of the human race, and lecture 
you by the hour on the wholesome pride of intellect, and on the splen- 
did faculties with which man is endowed. And yet will it be credited, 
that these lofty-minded philosophers have humbled themselves to the 
very dust, and confessed that man is too weak to withstand the vul- 
garest of all temptations? The knowledge-mongers would not shrink 
from grappling with Divinity or with the loftiest of supjects; but they 
dare not trust themselves with the free use of God’s creatures. Truly 
this is a curious spectacle. 





Queen Victoria completed her thirty-third year, on Monday last, the 
24th inst. The occasion was celebrated by a social gathering at the 
private residence of the British Consul, who kept open house during 
the afternoon, for all friends and countrymen who favoured him with a 
@all.—Neithér was the day forgotten by Capt.’ Harrison of the R M. 
steamer 4/rica. She was dressed in colours, and at noon fired a salute 
of thirty-three guns. The same acknowledgment was made by Capt. 
Mathews of the Great Britain, iron steam-ship. The attendance, we 
are happy to say, was numerous in the extreme. 


A company is absolutely incorporated for the erection of an Opera 
House, at the corner of Fourteenth Street and Irving Place. Names 
of the highest respectability are found in the list of movers towards 
this end. Philadelphia and Boston are also about to take similar steps. 


Monsieur Petin was to have launched a portion of his steering bal- 
loon, on Monday last, at the Union race course. His arrangements 
were however fustrated by bad weather ; and the exhibition is post- 
poned, sine die. 

The Dutch frigate has come and gone. The officers have been re- 
ceived with much hospitality, public and private; and in return the 
fine ship has been courteously thrown open to hosts of admiring visi- 
tors. 

It was announced yesterday, though we know not with what truth, 
that Thos. F. Meagher, one of the Irish Exiles, had arrived in this city, 
after making his escape from Van Dieman’s Land. 








LETTER FROM LADY FRANKLIN 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Newark Eagle has published in its columns a touching and 
beautiful appeal from the above distinguished lady to the Chief of this 
Republic, invoking his aid in further search for the missing voyagers. 
The date of the letter, 22nd of January last, and the fact that nothing 
has been done by Congress towards accepting the renewed and most 
liberal offer of Mr. Grinnell’s vessels, deprive this letter of any special 
importance; but there is and must be aninterest attaching to it on 
which it were needless to dwell, and which will render a few portions, 
at least, attractive in the eyes of our readers. 

Lonpon, January 22, 1852. 


Sir,—Though this is not the first occasion on which I have ventured 
to address the President of the United States on a subject of heartfelt 
interest to myself and to many, yet I should have hesitated to obtrude 
myself on your attention at the present time, had I not believed it to be 
my duty to express to you, the sincere and profound gratitude I feel for 
the service which has already been rendered to the Arctic cause by the 
United States Government. In accepting from my generous friend and 
benefactor, Mr. Grinnell, the two vessels which he so nobly placed at 
their disposal for the search, and giving the command of them to offi- 
cers of the United States Navy, with all the privileges and obligations 
attached, you both adopted the cause for which this kind concession 
‘was made, and secured the good conduct, if not the success of the ex- 


ition. 

How ably that expedition was conducted ; what proofs it gave of no- 
ble daring and indefatigable energy and perseverance, has been related 
to me by those who were eye witnesses of its achievements, and who 
were proud of having such noble coadjutors. It would have been 
strange indeed if the hearts of British officers had not warmed towards 
the generous men who were joined with them like brothers for the re- 
covery of their lost countrymen, competitors in a cause in which all 
the risk was divided, but all the gain in the restoration to us of our 
friends, (if haply such had rewarded their efforts,) would have been 
ours. May our two great and noble countries never be engaged in a 
strife less generous and less friendly. ‘ 

® * 

That after the winter of mapeasloaiet anxiety and suffering which 
followed the movement above alluded to, your brave commanders should 
have struggled to make their way back to the region from which they 
had been forcibly expelled, when the whole impracticable field of ice in 
Baffin’s Bay lay between it and them, and should have yielded at last 
only to the fiercest obstacles, is a proof of indomitable courage and per- 
severance, of which their country may well be proud, and which we 
with kindred hearts look upon with approving sympathy. . 

The results of the late operations of the allied squadrons, though 
falling short of our hopes and expectations, are neither insignificant 
nor devoid of great encouragement for the future. They prove, in the 
first place, that the missing ships escaped all the catastrophes which 
the faint-hearted and despairing had predicted of them in their outward 
voyage, and arrived in safety at the first winter quarters, where the 
graves of those men belonging to the Discovery ships, and buried, ap- 
parently with great care and decorum, attest that the rest of the ships’ 
Companies were not only in life, but (as other unmistakable signs com- 
bine to prove) in circumstances of security, comfort, and plenty, and 
full of Vigor. Again, the future field of search had been narrowed, the 
explorations of Capt. Austin’s officers over the ice, carried on with a 
spirit and perseverance which make me proud that they are my coun- 
trymen, having shown that our ships could not have pursued a south 
west course, while the discoveries of Capt. Penny, conducted with equal 

and spirit, in a north-west direction, leave no room to doubt that 
the clear water he there came upon was first opened by my husband’s 
isk and that they nage their way towards Bebring’s Straits, in a 
high northern latitude. Thus our future efforts have a more confined 
and definite aim. 1t may be affirmed that the lost navigators are now 
to be looked for, with every hope of success, in the space lying between 
100° and 180° of West longitude, and any prallel of latitude North of 
75°. It would appear, therefore, that to secure the completeness of the 











search, it should be enced simultaneously at both ends, and that 
no single expedition going up Wellington Channel should be considered 
to have exhausted its work till it emerged in Behring’s Straits, or, in 
other words, aceomplished a Northwest passage; nor any expedition 
starting from Behring Straits deem its object attained till it comes out 
in Wellington Channel or Baffin’s Bay, or, in other words, performed 
the Northeast passage. Our own Government, I fear, intend to limit 
their efforts to an eastern expedition up Wellington Channel. There 
remains for the search by Behring’s Straits only a small private yond 
tion, set on foot by a generous individual in this country, who is devo- 
ting his private means and his personal efforts to the enterprise. 
. 7 : . = 


Hitherto our efforts have scarcely advanced beyond the threshold of 
the field of search ; the gates of entrance and egress have been besieged. 
All the intervening space—many degrees of longitude in extent have 
never been entered or looked at. I ventured to allude to the extreme 
interest and importance of this question to England and America, ina 
geographical and scientific point of view, and to deprecate the loss of 
opportunities which will never occur again probably in the present 
century. Itis to other motives, however, and to a deeper and holier 
feeling than the love of glory, or the thirst for knowledge that I trust 
when the image rises before me, of your national flag «gain floating in 
peaceful union with ours on the Arctic seas—of your dauntless ships 
again gloriously competing with our own on the same common ground 
of search, or boldly striking out some entirely new and untried course 
by which to attain the one object. 

I know that my surest ground of hope is in the prompting of a great 
people’s humanity towards the suffering and forlorn navigators of the 
same race and language as themselves, and in their generous sympathy 
with mourning relatives and friends. For myselfI need not say, 
neither the acquisition and advancement of science, nor even the glory 
of my country is the impulse which moves me. I seek only the rescue 
of a beloved husband and of his brave and devoted companions and fol- 
lowers, many of whom are my friends—all of whom are my country- 
men. WhenI saw them depart, full of self-devotion and enthusiasm, I 
ie myself, if need should ever be, to strive to save them, and I 

now that in the midst of their severest sufferings, in the extremity of 
that sickness of the heart which arises from hope deferred, they can- 
not but remember the half-uttered words unheard by my husband, 
which revealed the purpose of my heart, though at the time they might 
have na tay to have a lighter meaning. Helpless, myself, to redeem 
this pledge, I seex to move the hearts of others. 

Forgive me, Sir, if, confiding in your characteristic benevolence and 
kindness of heart, yet never forgetting how urgent and engrossing are 
the duties you have to perform in your exalted position, as Head of 
the great Republic, I have presumed too much and at too great length 
on your forbearance. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, Sir, your obedient 
servant. JANE FRANKLIN. 

His Excellency, the President of the United States. 





ComPpromisEs In A MixEp GovERNMENT.—In fast, the whole system 
of government in every constitutional country is a system of compro- 
mises and i of undue compromises, not of unworthy 
concessions—not of compromises of principle for the sake of expediency, 
but of compromises between conflicting expedients and mutual conces- 
sions between apparently conflicting interests. (Hear, hear.) The 
whole system of our Constitution is one great compromise. The Throne 
itself is based upon a compromise between arbitrary monarchical power 
and those befitting and dignified restrictions which are imposed by Con- 
stitutional Governments upon the minds of monarchs. Our House of 
Lords is a compromise between an hereditary exclusive Aristocracy 
and a body partaking of the advantages of the institution of nobility at 
the same time thut it is enabled to claim this great advantage—that it 
is daily, or at least yearly and perpetually, recruited from the ranks 
of the people, thus blending the Aristocracy and the Commonalty. 
(‘* Hear,” and cheers. ) 

The House of Commons is a system of compromise between that influ- 
ence, which is exercised by the higher classes of society and the re- 
strictions imposed by partial exclusion, between those elements on the 
one side and the democratic power of the people on the other, by which 
ample and full means are given to the expression of every popular sen- 
timeut and of every popular wish. The Church of England—long may 
Providence preserve it to us! (cheers)—is a compromise, and a most va 
luable compromise, between the unrestrained power of spiritual domin- 
ion and the absolute dependence of the clergy upon the caprice of the 
flocks over whom they are called to preside. Our whole system is a 
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system of compromises, and he best administers the arduous post of 
conducting the vast and complicated affairs of this great Empire who 
knows how fitly to adjust the various portions of the great machine, in- 
volving this complicated machinery of mutual checks and balances, by 
the removal of one of which the action of some other part might, perhaps 
be more rapid, but the whole machine would be disordered and disar- 
ranged. —(Hear, hear, and cheers.)— The Earl of Derby at the Mansion 


| House, 8th instant. 





Army. 


War Orrice, May 14.—R1 Regt of Horse Gds ; Lt the Hon G Milles to he 
Capt, b-p, v Lord A Lennox, who ret ; Cor Lord G Lennox to be Lt, b-p, v Milles, 
2d Drag Gds; W M Cormick, gent, to be Cor, b-p. 4th Drag Gds; D Webb, 
gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Morgan, pro. 6th Drag Gds; W Betty, gent, to be Cor, 
b p- lst Drags; E Pepys, gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Cannon, app to 3d Drag Gds. 
4th Lt Drags; H Firman, gent, to be Cor, b-p. 17th Lt Drags; Lt Winter to be 
Capt b p, v Haworth, who ret; P Musgrave, gent, to be Cor, b-p. Scots Fusilier 
Gds; W, Viscount Ennismore to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Stevenson, who ret. Ist 
Regt of Ft; R Williams, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Smith, pro. 9th Ft; W Nu- 
gent, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Terry, pro in 3d W I Regt. 12th Ft; W Paul, gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Wolseley, app to 80th Ft. 2ist Ft; J Sheffield, gent, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Steward, pro, 34th Ft; Lt Warry to be Capt, b-p, v Bellow, who 
ret; Ens Barnard to be Lt, b-p, v Warry. 35th Ft; Capt Berkeley, from 36th 
Ft, to be Capt, v Ord, whoex. 36th Ft; Capt Ord, from 35th Ft, to be Capt, v 
Berkeley, who ex. 39th Ft; N Macdonald, gent, to be Eus, b-p, v Maine, app 
to 86th Ft. 48h Ft; A Wyse, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Trent, pro. 55th Ft; R 
Ellis, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Elton, pro; Lt Warren to be Adjt, v Frend, who 
resigns the Adjicy. 57th Ft; W Lee, gent, to be Ens b-p, v Vicq, who ret; E John- 
son, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Vincent, whoret. 65th Ft; A Magrath, gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, v Bulkeley, pro; A Wilson, gent, tobe Ens, bp, vServantes, pro. 66th 
Ft; Lt Gordon to be Capt, b-p, v Caultield, who ret ; Ens Newton to be Lt, w-p, v 
Gordon. 74th Ft ; Ens Thackeray to be Lt, w-p, v Carey, killed in action; A Bell, 
gent, to be Ens w-p, v Thackeray. 77th Ft; F Alder, gent. to be Ens, b p, v Wal- 
mesley, pro. S8ist Ft: A Henley, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Chichester, pro; C 
Huges, gent, tobe Ens w-p, v Hurle, dec. 86th Ft; R Brown, gent, to be Ens 
w-p, vJerome, pro- 90th Ft; P Phipps, gent, to be Ens wp, v Dennison, pro. 
93rd Ft; Stafl-Surg of Sec Class J Brush, M D to be Surg, v Sall, who ex. 95th 
Ft; R Garrard, gent, to be Ens b-p, v Polhill, pro. 1st I Regt; A Kerr, gent, 
to be Ens b-p, v Magnay, pro. 3rd WI Regt; B Goble, gent, to be Ens b-p, v 
Leigh, pro. Cape Mounted Riflemen ; L Wortley, to be Capt, b-p, v Wood, who 


ret. 

Hospital Staff.—Surg Sall, M D, from 92rd Ft, to be Staff Surg of the Sec Class, 
v Brush, who ex. 

Brevet—Lt Lightfoot, of the Bombay Artillery, doing duty at the E I Co’s depot, 
at Warley, v Sheppard, resigned, to have the local valk of Lt, while so employed; 
Mr Foss, formerly Adjt of the North Cork Militia, and Staff Officer of Pensioners 
at Fort Garry, in the Hudson Bay territories, to have local and temporary rank 
of Capt in Western Australia while employed as Staff Officer of Pensioners in 
that colony. 


OFFicE oF ORDNANCE, May 10.—R1 Regt of Artillery, First Lt Blosse to be 
Sec Capt, v E Swinton,dec. Sec Lt Whitehead to be First Lt, v Blosse- 


PRMuste. 


Ove Butt at MetRopotiran Hatt.—The lovers of the marvellous in a 
musical way have certainly had opportunity of being gratified, during the past 
week ; and it is rather a singular coincidence, that one of either sex of the ancient 
Scandinavian race should have been engrossing the public attention at the same 
time. We feel indeed that the word marvellous was never more fittingly applied 
than with respect to the performances of that remarkable personage whose con- 
cert of Saturday evening last we have at present under notice. Assured of his 
genuineness of character and entire self abandonment, by those who have known 
Ole Bull apart from his professional avocation, we look upon him in the latter 
point of view with no common interest. But his performances in thernselveS 
almost warrant any amount of interest, and are always the guarantee of a palpable 
and real excitement. When he plays, he seems as if desirous of infusing his whole 
soul into his instrument; and at times you might almost fancy he was invoking 
some subtile and coy spirit pent up within, and discoursing or teasing it into com- 
pliance with his will. More truly, however, do we take his exertions, grotesque 
enough as they sometimes are, as directed for the purpose of producing those 
sounds with the beauty of which his own spirit seems filled to saturation ; and to 








which few can listen without a sympathetic feeling. His travelling along from 
note to note and from phrase to phrase of a melody in the harmonics, with such 
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ease, that only for the greater purity of tone you could not know that the teende 
were not those of the whole striog, is a feat which we believe to be unmatched by 
any other performer. But still more wonderful are his concerted performances 
for one violin. We mean—to render ourselves more generally intelligible—his 
producing the effect of three or four violins together, each sustaining a different 
part, upon the single instrument, His shake upon one string, while the other 
three are in full harmonic progression, is the most extraordinary thing we have 
ever heard. It is impossible to describe the difficulty of the fingering in such a 
case ; but the result could only be attained by one who had, so to speak, devoted 
himself soul and body to effect it. 
* Ole Bull presented us with four compositions of his own at this concert. Those 
which pleased us most were his “ Polacea Guerriera,” in which he produced the 
remarkable harmonising alluded to, and his “Cantabile Doloroso and Rondo 
Giocoso,”’ which was strongly cast in the style of the old Norwegian melodies, 
There is something very peculiar and very musica! too in these meledies. Their 
origin is involved in such extreme antiquity, that it may be fairly questioned, and 
is at least a most interesting point, whether the tribes did not carry them with 
them, on their evacuation of Asia, long before the Christian era. 

The interest of the concert was pleasantly varied by the performance of Alfred 
Jaell the pianist, and the Germania Society. Of the former we could speak much 
in praise; but our limits oblige us to condense a}! into the observation that he 
seems to us to have come as near as possible to perfection in the difficult task of 
throwing real musical expression and feeling into the piano, to which the produc. 
tion of tone in this instrument, by percussion, is so formidable a barrier at the out. 
set that it can only be overcome by the most consummate skill. We were rather 
puzzled to kuow, however, what the Bohemian chorale, well known as 83 in the 
Leipsic collection, had to do in “Un jour d’é:é en Norwége,” of which it formed 
& prominent feature —The Germania Musical Society is generally recognised as 
one of the most finished little orchestras in the world ; and to listen to its perform. 
ances is a strong proof how little is dependant upon mere extra numbers when all 
parts are filled by those who are realiy competent, finished, and thoroughly prac- 
tised together. Listening to Mendelssohn's “ Overture to a Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’’ we were enabled to observe more than one point about the composition 
which had previously escaped our notice. But we have already exceeded our 
limits, 

Mapame Otto GotpscHmipt at CastLe GARDEN.—Though there was 

plenty of standing room at the closing Concert of Monday evening, the seats were 
all fully occupied ; and it is said that some seven thousand people were there 
assembled. Perfect order and comfort were secured to this great mass, by a well 
posted and attentive body of police; so that neither on going in or on coming out 
was there any sort of difficulty or confusion. Very creditable indeed is this to 
the city authorities. —The orchestra, under the quiet, unostentatious, but admirable 
guidance of Mr. Hisfeld, opened the concert with the overture “ Les deux Jour- 
nees,”’ by Cherubini. Successful it was, and faultless in all points save one—the 
defect of the building itself for enabling an orchestra, however large, to be heard 
to advantage. We have thought that this might arise from the breaking of the 
waves of sound, by the intervention of the pillars which support the roof; but a 
voice or a single instrument in the extreme front of the stage sounds well enough, 
so that we are inclined to attribute it to the want of a proper reflecting surface 
behind. The hollow wood-work, broken into so maay divisions, we are sure ub- 
sorbs at least half the sound. That this is not felt in a theatre, we must remember 
that the orchestra is always pretty well set in the body of the building itself, and 
detached from the stage.—Madame Goldschmidt gratified the audience by six 
different exhibitions of her power. The first piece she sang wes “ Casta Diva ;”’ 
the closing one, the “‘ Farewell to America,” of which the words were written by 
Mr.C.P. Cranch. As regards the first, it was so coldly though classically and 
rigidly-correctly rendered by Madame Goldschmidt, that the repetition of a part 
of it, upon a call very slight indeed and quite unobserved by us, took us rather by 
surprise. Meyerbeer’s trio with the flutes on the other hand, which was given with 
admirable skill, and which the audience evidently desired to hear again, was not 
repeated. These accidental mistakings of the sympathies of an audience will now 
and then occur; but however dubious the feeling may have been in these cases, 
there was no uncertainty at least in the burst of pleasure produced by the simple 
Scotch ballad “ Comin’ through the rye.”” It might be fairly calied enthusiastic, 
Now, is there any cause for regret, humiliation, and mortification in this fact—that 
the hearty rendering of a simple ballad succeeded beyond all doubt, whilst the 
most extraordinary execution ever listened to from human voice—whether in tlhe 
most w@aderfully correct and rapid semitonic cadenza—the most facile and inex. 
haustible shake—the descent from tones perfectly pure, at such an elevation as 
if reached at all would with an ordinary singer degenerate into a mere scream, to 
soft flute like tones of the lower register—and al] the other achievements of this 
great songstress failed to produce effect? We think not; fi 
all these accomplishments, we look upon it that the public 
enjoyable in music is, after all, only the voice of nature; 
respectable and august tribunal, wayward as it is at times, we must come when- 
ever that which is natural is lost in too much art and cultivation. These appre- 
ciations, springing up fresh with every successive generation, can never be oblite- 
rated and should never be slighted.—The little bit of ventriloauism in the echo 
song was as successful as usual. But the “ Farewell to America,’ though the 
sentiment and versification were neat and pretty enough, we thought about as un- 
inspired and common place a production as need be. Nevertheless, the audience, 
to do them justice, endeavoured to be as delighted with it as possible ; and even 
in the anxiety to emerge from such a mass with some sort of comfort, most of them 
gave token that none of the sentiment was lost upon them. We have no space 
to pay even a passing tribute to Sig. Badiali’s capital “ Figaro,’ or his opening 
cavatina by Bellini. 


r much as we admire 
craving after what is 
and to the same very 





Drama. 


BroapWAY.—Not at one of those obscene places of entertainment where Model 
Artists pander to depraved tastes, and which the guardians of public decency are 
sometimes constrained to purge—not at one of those, but at the so called Metro- 
politan theatre, has a notorious female adventurer been permitted to appear on the 
boards, for the purpose of playing thereon certain scenes in her own career, under 
the title of * Lola Montes in Bavaria.’ The outrage on public taste thus com- 
mitted by the Lessee is a matter that he may settle with the public, when his 
friends again endeavour to get up a testimonial on his behalf, and ask the assist- 
ance of those many men of respectability and influence who, a year ago, certified 
to his worth as a Manager. It may be said that in this case the public itself is the 
best judge of what is fitting fur its own amusement, and that a crowded house is 
an unanswerable argument in favour of this or that piece. This is plausible, but 
erroneous. Such is the craving for excitement in all large communities, that 
thousands will satisfy their curiosity without troubling themselves about the mora! 
tendency of the exhibition set before them. Not thus should the eyes of the press 
be closed ; we deem it a duty to protest against this breach of the ordinary sense 
of propriety. 

As for the melodrama served up on Tuesday evening, there is no need to say 
much about it. Lola Montes’ adventures at Munich are pretty well known; and 
the author has only taken stage license in magnifying the importance of the heroine. 
She figures in what are grandiloquently called five “ eras,’’ as the Danseuse, the 
Politician, the Countess, the R2volutionist, and the Fugitive; and we must do the 
woman the justice to remark that she has far more in her head than in her heels 
She really played her part, such as it is, with apparent truth and feeling, the 
novelty of her position forbidding the resort to any kind of stage trickery. It 
would not be far from the mark, to say that for the nonce she was the best per- 
former of the lot. Mr. Barry enacted King Lowis as though he were heartily 
ashamed of his part, which, to do him justice, we have no doubt he was. Mr, 
Conway as his Jesuit minister, gave a boisterous and vulgar rendering of it, en- 
tirely destitute of that craft and seductiveness, with the possession of which the 
wily sect is credited. Mr. Fenno was the common-place stage beau, and Mr. 
Davidge laboured in vain to make fun out of a part that had no fun in it. The 
ladies had really nothing to do, and only worn-out dialogue to repeat.—The drama 
was ready constructed to the author’s hand; but he has done very little for it, and 
even missed the fair chance of clusing with his fugitive on American ground. 

There is, of course, much fustian about Lola Montes’ liberal politics and platonic 
| attachment to “ good hearts.”"—In conclusion, the play is worthy of Bartholomew 
Still, it will probably 
is something of that 
in the very fact of her 


Fair, and is disreputable to the manager and to the author. 
prove successful for Lola Montes herself, inasmuch es there 
sublime audacity by which the thoughtless are led captive, 
bringing it out. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Avsrria iw 1848-49. By William H. Stiles. New York. 1852. 
Harper.—The author of these two octavo volumes was Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the United States at the Court of Austria, during the momentous 
events which he here places before his readers. And not only did his 
diplomatic position afford him ample opportunity for looking below the 
surface of affairs ; he seems to have brought to his task an unpre- 
judiced frame of mind and an impartial method of dealing with facts, 
rare in all writers of contemporary history, and especially rare amongst 
Americans who treat of the recent conflicts between revolutionists and 
existing governments. Mr. Stiles appears to comprehend the wide 
difference between constitutional liberty apd anarchical license on the 
one side, as he does also between brutal despotism and the needful ex- 
ercise of authority on the other. He judges therefore of what he sees 
and hears dispassiorately, distributing blame or praise es circum- 
stances would scem to warrant, and not twisting every occurrence so 
as to suit his own peculiar crotchets.—We must also particularly com- 
mend the good arrangement that Mr. Stiles has made of his copious 
material, so copious that unless well methodised it might have over- 
whelmed him. Wisely then is the tale of each distinct effort to throw 
off the yoke of Austria made complete in itself. We have the Bohemian 
campaigns, and the Hungarian, and those in Northern Italy, and the 
siege of Venice, all standing out distinctly in these pages ; and how- 
ever vivid the recollection of them as narrated by the journalists of 
the day. it is both agreeable and profitable to re- peruse them in this 
collected form. Mr. Stiles has certainly done himself great credit, and 
given to his countrymen an acceptable record, by this publication. 


Tue Napotron Bauiavs. By Bon Gaultier. Ibid. Putnam.— 
The alias of this little jeu d’esprit is *‘ The Poetical Works of Louis 
Napoleon, now first translated into plain English ;” and it is intended 
for a stinging satire on that clever and successful reprobate. But the 
subject invites to better execution than it here affords. Bon Gaultier 
would scarcely have acquired his fame, unless he had written with 
more point and brilliancy ; although some of the mock-heroic lyrics 
are droll enough. An imitation of Poe's ** Raven” is amongst the best. 
Here is one stanza by way of sample. 

Open, then, I flang the shutter—and, as sure as bread’s not butter, 
In there stepped a fine gilt eagle—Eagle of the Emperore ; 
Nox a minute stay'd or stopped he—not a civil word he dropped me ; 
But, with mien quite free and easy, perched above my chamber door—- 
Perched upon a bust of Grisi just above my garret duor : 

Perched and grinned, and nothing more. 

A Book ror A Corner. By Leigt Hunt. Ibid —A collection of 
choice extracts in prose and verse, with an uppropriate setting of ori- 
ginal matter, not equal perhaps to Hunt's previous books, but still 
very readable. The gem of the book is the extracts from old Marco 
Polo, the original of Coleridge's fine poem of ‘‘ Kublah Khan.” 


Tue Incoutpssy Lecenns. By the Revd. R. H. Barham, Ibid. 
Appleton.—A reprint in neat form of an exceedingly popular work, 
that has caused many a laugh, aud will cause many more. Both prose 
and verse—for these comic sketches are rendered in both—-are full of 
dash and humour ; not over refined perhaps, but clever and hearty. 


Tue Art-Journau. Ibid. Virtue.—The best illustration in the 
May number is an engraving of Wyatt’s ‘‘ Musidora,” a very charming 
statue, reminding one decidedly of Canova. The subject will be re- 
m.mbered as taken from Thomson’s ‘*‘ Seasons.” There is also a well- 
engraved and pleasing bit of Mulready. It is called “ Crossing the 
Jord,” represents two youths carrying a country lassie across a brook, 
and is altogether a good specimen of this masterly artist. The text is 
largely occupied with critical remarks on the various Exhibitions which 
are opened to the public at this season of the year.—Notwithstanding 
thMlengthened extracts which we gave recently from Dickens’s House- 
hold Words on the subject of making up “ original” pictures for sale, 
we cannot refrain from quoting this neat exposé of a systematic cook- 
ery shop for ** old Masters.” 

The fabrication of false ancient masters has not always been the special trade 


of needy dealers. A distinguished amateur of our own time, who moved in the 
best circles of society, and whose taste in the Fine Arts was patent to the highest 


classes, did not scruple to pursue this dishonourable course, The Jate Mr. 
Zachary, it may be recollected, occupied the house on the Adelphi Terrace 
where the widow of David Garrick had previously resided. Here he possessed 
some pictures by the great celebrities in Art, which decorated the walls of his 
apartments, and occasionally appeared at the Exhibitions of the British Instita- 
tion. In the back drawing-room a stove was placed in the centre of the floor, 
having no connection with the chimney, for the express intention that the smoke 


should ascend into the reom, and circulate in every part. This stove was made, 
from Mr. Zachary's design, by Mr. Sandison, ironmonger, of No, 7, Maiden-lane, 
Covent-garden. Oa the ceiling iron rods were placed, to which the copies of his 
pictures were hung, resiing obliquely on rails fixed lower down, as Mr. Zachary 
found by experience that the coples were best cooked into antiquity by remaining 
over the stove at an angle of 45°. Two poor artists were constantly employed by 
him in the house to make careful ccpies of his fine pictures. Three months was 
about the time necessary to harden and discolour the paint on these canvases 
which then became similar enough for deception to old pictures. Mr. Zachary 
possessed a very tine picture by Hobbima, of which he had at least a dozen 
copies made, which were sent to various parts of Europe, where each may pro- 
bably figure at present as the real original of a celebrated work by the great land- 
scape painter of the Dutch school, Mr. Zachary did not confine his labours to 
making copies, but he undertook to improve originals. The picture by Claude, 
known as the Berwick Claude, was one subjected to this operation. It had suffered 
by neglect and age, but now riots in more than pristine beauty, as it has received 
aMr Zachary’s hands the addition of trees which Claude did not think necessary 
to the composition. For three entire months an English landscape painter, for- 
metly a Royal Academician. was employed to repair, beautify, and make addi- 
‘ons to this Berwick Claude, which ended by Mr. Zachary selling it for a con- 
Siderable profit. Some other damaged originals of consequence underwent a 
Similar revivification. 

r. Zachary sold his pictures twice by public auction; it remains for the pos- 
Sssms of pictures which have once belonged to this gentleman to satisfy them- 
elves that out of the numerous copies of his originals they may have acquired the 
ortunate prize, instead of a mystified blank. 


As the subject of Water-colour drawings is beginning to excite atten- 
ton here, the following memorandum of prices obtained at a recent 
ile in the neighbourhood of London is not without interest. 


There were a few admirable water-eolour drawings among the collection, 
‘ich were as eagerly competed for as the oil-pictures; Louis Haghe's well- 
7 wa “Town Hall of Courtray,” fetched £220; F. Tayler's “* Fete Champetre,” 
“10 5 and ‘‘ Plint-Castle,”” by J. M. W, Turner, R.A., £152, 





Hine Arts. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We were forcibly reminded by the exhibition of the works of art 
pened yesterday in the apartments of the Royal Academy that it is not 
es the names with which the public has long been most familiar that 

® must now look for the chief productions of the British school of 
Pnting, Not to speak of Etty and of Turner, who have been with- 
‘awn from among us full of honour and of years, leaving places still 
Unfilled by the geueration that succeeds them, the present exhibition 
Presents us with an unexpected falling off in the productive vigour of 

ir chief living painters. The knights of the Academy, Sir Charles 
astlake and Sir Elwin Landseer, have retired altogether from the 
b tae Mr. Herbert and Mr Dyce are precluded from exhibiting 
pe deir labours in another place—and, with some exceptions, the 
~~ have an advantage over the Academicians in the merit as 
pte the number of their productions. There is in our opinion no 
whiely fault in the present constitution of the Royal Academy—a body 
the n 's often unfairly abused for sins of which it is not guilty—than 
cnaed ny of retaining in prominent positions the veterans who have 
cadcmevely to practise the art they profess. Some of the leading 

‘micians, and especially the President, we are well aware, have 


Yery lar e A : . : 
istration of een upon their time connected with the general admin- 


the fine arts in this country, and these duties contribute 








more to the public gratification and to the improvement of the public 
taste than the display of any particular painting. But the spirit and 
feeling which gave inspiration to the original creatigns of genius 
belong to earlier years and to a fresher age, and it is to the younger 
artists that the public will naturally look with increasing interest 
to supply that lofty and improving character which some of the 
elder painters have this year failed to supply. Nor will the pub- 
lic look in vain. For, although we have still to deplore the mis- 
applied talents of a coterie which has allowed eccentricity to degen- 
erate into stiffuess and mannerism, we observe in the more hopeful 
painters of last year a marked increase of taste and power, and, upon 
the whole, we leave the exhibition without being tempted to regret 
overmuch what is not to be found there. 

sareewng the order in which we took our first general survey of the 
exhibition last year, we are tempted, for the sake of Mr. Stanfield and 
Mr. Creswick, to turn at once to their charming landscapes. Let any 
one compare Mr. Stanfield’s “‘ Rochelle” with its quaint beacons, its 
animated harbour, and the waves beating on the strand, with Vernet’s 
cold, lifeless, and decorous view of the same place, in the celebrated 
gallery of the Ports of France The one is but a view, the other a pic- 
ture. But Mr. Stanfield has this year reverted with still more re- 
markable success to the composition of pure classical landscape, taken 
from the most classical spot which his well-stored sketchbook could 
furnish. To those fields where Virgil placed the pure and happy 
spirits of his Elysium, looking down upon the Lake Avernus and the 
narrow beach that parts it from the bay—with the broken basements 
of the Roman palaces that Lucullus and Pliny frequented, now invaded 
by the ripple of the waves—and, in the distance, the castle of Bai, 
the point of Micenum and the heights of Ischia, Mr. Stanfield has once 
more transported us ; and so perfect is the union of natural beauty in 
that spot with the most exqisite forms of art, that this scene, faithfully 
delineated from nature, has the very same charm which Claude and 
other painters sought in the dreams of poetry or the visions of their 
imaginations. 

Of all our landscape painters few have attained greater variety of 
style than Mr. Creswick ; he is entirely free from that monotony which 
shows that an artist sees no more of a subject than it suits his own pe- 
culiarities to treat. Nothing can be more contrasted than his three 
pictures of this year—a view of a mountain lake at moonrise, before the 
sunset has quite left the highest peaks, and while the mists are boiling 
upwards in the valley—a sunset in a flat, fenny country, painted with 
great solemnity of tone and breadth of colour—and, lastly, a cheerful 
English hedgerow by the side of asunny lane. We might, perhaps, 
ask Mr. Creswick for alittle more of the richer folisge of his earlier 
landscapes, and for trees less stripped and denuded at the seasonof the 
year he has intended to represent; but the tendency of his later works 
is to breadth, expanse, and distance, and to these effects some minor 
details are now sacrificed. For‘ auld lang syne,” Mr. Mulrvady, who 
must otherwise have been noted among the absent, has given us a di- 
minutive and elaborate landscape of Dutch fidelity, and a little in the 
Paul Potter taste; but it will probably be regretted that his hale and 
unabated powers were not directed to a worthier subject than “* Black- 
heath Park.” Mr. Cooke has carried the same minuteness into his 
views of Venice, painted with extraordinary detail and an almost fa- 
tiguing amoant of architectural nicety. But to speak of architectural 
painting, Mr. Roberts exhibits one of the finest works ever produced 
by his brush, and not to be surpassed, we think, by any former painter 
of ecclesiastical interiors. It represents the gorgeous aisle and high 
altar of the cathedral of St. Stephen’s, at Vienna; the frame of the 
canvas is unusually broadand low, yet, by a peculiar contrivance which 
throws the spectator under the vast span of an archway, the effect of 
great height and grandeur is perfectly preserved. Mr. Roberts also 
exhibits a view of ‘’ the Cathedral of Antwerp,” from the quay of that 
city ; and an admirable picture of ** the Piazzetta at Venice.” Among 
the landscapes of the present exhibition, those of Mr. Linnell are en- 
titled to prominent notice; and no painter has made greater progress 
since the last exhibition. ‘‘ The Barley Harvest has a sunset effect of 
extraordinary brilliancy, managed with great judgment. ‘‘ The Sear 
Leaf” is a beautiful study of woodland scenery on one of the last bright 
autumnal days of our climate ; and the ‘‘Timber Waggon” is admi- 
rably composed. Mr. Linnell has surmounted the woolliness of touch 
and monotony of colour which rendered his earlier landscapes less at- 
tractive; and, though still somewhat of a mannerist, he has greatly 
increased his power of effect and his fidelity to nature. 

To turn to other subjects, one of the first and most attractive pic- 





tures in the great room is Mr. Jones’s ‘* Battle of Meeanee,” the inter- 
est of which was increased by the presence at the private view of the 
gallant General who commanded in that remarkable achievement. Few 
battles of modern times can present a more picturesque subject. The 
ground is broken by the nullah or watercourse down which the Indian 
army pours its volleys on a hive of struggling foes, and a hand-to-hand 
fight with the Beloochees fills the foreground. Yet the picture has not 
the distinctness and (so to speak) the strokegf Horace Vernet’s battle 
pieces ; and the hard fought combat of Meeanee was not won withouta 
fiercer effort than this scene appears to recall. Mr. Lee and Mr. Cooper 
exhibit, as usual, several of their joint productions of landscape and 
cattle, but with no remarkable novelty. In many respects we are dis 
posed think that Mr. Ward’s picture of this year of ‘* Charlotte Corday 
on her Way to Execution” is the finest production of that very rising 
artist, and the most interesting and effective painting in the present 
exhibition. In tone and colour itis far beyond Mr. Ward’s former 
works, which were sometimes rather deficient in simplicity and gran- 
deur. In composition it is extremely felicitous—in expression essen- 
tially dramatic. The artist has seized the moment at which Charlotte 
is leaving the prison-yard of the Conciergerie, her hands bound, her 
hair already cut off for the headsman, and her person wrapped in the 
crimson shift with which it was the custom of the time to distinguish 
murderers. Led on by an unpitying Gendarme, and insulted by one of 
the furies of the Halle, she is passing before the sinister group who 
have placed themselves in her way to death. The robust violence of 
Danton, the cynical smile of Camille Desmoulins, the diabolical craft 
of Robespierre, who seems to share the canine ferocity of his own mas- 
tiff, are admirably portrayed ; and the sentiment of art rises to the in- 
dignant sympathy cf history. But we could have desired something 
more exalted and more faithful to authentic tradition in the person and 
features of Charlotte Corday herself. Her countenance has been accu- 
rately preserved by the portrait which the artist Hauer began during 
her trial, and continued in the short interval between her sentence and 
execution, that she cannot be treated as an imaginary personage; and 
we recognize in Mr. Ward’s “ Charlotte” no likeness to those portraits 
which have popularized her features throughout Europe. Her face was 
oval, he has made it round; her hair was light—bdlonde-cendre is the 
term—and he has left it dark-brown or black. Nor has he made amends 
for this departure from tradition by extreme elevation of expression. 
His Charlotte is too much a victim, too little of the exterminating an- 
gel. No doubt ever crossed her own mind of the glory and even sanc- 
tity of her crime. It was a Roman act, done by a Roman maiden; and, 
though no touch of Christian duty or resignation restrained her arm or 
softened her char icter, she died as she had lived, intoxicated with the 
heroism that bade her sacrifice ber life for her country, and conscious 
of no guilt, since she had rid the earth of Marat. If Mr. Ward could 
be tempted to repeat his picture, which well deserves it, we would sug- 
gest to him to consider whether the countenance of his heroine may not 
be lit up with something of that enthusiastic aspiration for immortality 
and fame with which she actually surveyed the touching and terrible 
scene in which he has placed her — 70 be concluded next Saturday. 


MR. DISRAELI'S CABINET DINNER. 


The following report of the conversational debate at the Cabinet din- 
ner given on Wednesday night by Mr. Disraeli, has been forwarded to 
us by an anonymous correspondent. We insert it without pledging 
ourselves to the accuracy of the stenographer, who obviously must have 
taken his notes under the table and considerable disadvantages. We | 
will only say that, if the revelation be genuine, the “slave” of anti- 
quity, who did such good service as an eavesdropper, has found a rival 
in the modern anti. Catalinian fiunkey. 

After the cloth had been withdrawn, and the servants had retired, 
(the conversaticn up to this point having turned entirely on Joanna | 
Wagner, the Marionettes, the new Arctic expedition, Bachoffner’s Pa- | 
tent Fire, and the amatory history of Prince Schwarzenberg) 

Mr. Disraeli said—Now we must trust to that improvement on the 
“ faithful retainers”—the dumb waiters. 

Lord Malmesbury—Ah, they are the silent members. 

Lord Derby—We can have more confidence in them than in some Soli- 
citor-Generals. 

Mr. Disraeli (rising and speaking solemnly)—May I request your 
lordship to be careful that when you mean a joke you mention it. You 





know how our right hon. friend (Mr. Walpole) takes such things. 
Mr, Walpole—Ha, ha! Very good. It’s lucky for us that the coun- 


try bs as ~| as I am, or it might consider a Protectionist Government 
ag oke. 

Mr, Henley (sotto voce) —Ay, a jeu @esprit, indeed. 

Lord John Manners—Talking of dumb waiters, do you remember, 
Disraeli, what you said of them in your account of the Carabas dinner 
in Vivian Grey? 

Mr. Disracli.—No, I never read novels. A paradox, but fact. I only 
write them, 

Lord John Manners—The Carabas dinner was 4 great feast (of reason 
included) The Carabas interest is triumphant now! 

Lord Maimesbury—By-the-bye, my French cook (you all know my 
French cook) was reading about the Carabas dinner the other day, to 
prepare himself for some banquets’ am contemplating ; and he asked me 
serioasly if Mr. Disraeli was really partial to mulled Moselle. 

Lord Derby—Oh, Fakradeen excels in combinations. 

Mr. Disraeli—Walpole, mind, his lordship is joking. Malmesbury, 
let Antoine understand that our Premier, as well as our Home Secre- 
tary, when they do eat their own words, like the piguante for sauce. 

President of the Councti—Gentiemen, business. (Hear, hear, from 
Sir J. Pakington.) 

Lord Maimesbury—Hang business. Pass round the claret, Herries. 
I want to tell you something more about my French cook~(you all 
know my French cook). He offerod me his own version of the ‘ Diew 
et mon droit,” the other day. He says droit means, properly, a tax. 

Mr. Henley—My own idea. When that Drummond said ** Property 
has its duties as well as its rights,” he said what was quite true. Duties 
of course—daties on corn. 

Sir J. Pakington—But, really, we must get through business. I can 
tell you we never joke at a sessions meeting of magistrates. This is 
my first Cabinet dinner, and I am surprised, really. 

Lord Malmesbury—Trust me, Pakington, we'd get on better with the 
budget if we could see a double surplus. 

Lord ee te split in the cabinet, Pakington, point de zéle Yow ll 
be astonished by-and bye how soon business is got through : it comes in 
with the Mocha. Be sure, my dear fellow, that new Ministers are al- 
ways in too greata hurry. How many possible Pitts and Peels have 
strangled themselves with red tape! 

Mr. Disraeli—Red tape! Why,I never seeany red tape. Its abolish- 
ed. Thisis the age of elastic bands ! 

Lord Salisbury—A great invention. So simple and so convenient. 

Lord John Manners—And by ‘‘a gentleman of ancient descent, though 
of eastern origin.” We owe everything to the Jews. I’ve gota theory 
even that they were the first musicians. See, for instance, that simplest 
form of the lyre—the Jew’s harp. Eh, Disraeli? 

Mr. Disracli—How much do you owe to the Jews, Lord John? 

Lord Derby—Apropos, Chancellor of the Exchequer; is it true that 
Sidonia—the Titus—has got Jerusalem knocked down to him? Did 
you see the paragraph? What a splendid historical parallel could be 
drawn between Cceur de Lion in thetwelfth and Rothschild in the nine- 
teenth century—between the Christian and the Jewish mode of recover- 
ing Salem and the Tomb. Eb, Northumberland ? 

The Duke of Northumberland—I beg you to understand that I am 
not ** Tancred,” and can give no opinion. My ‘Sion House” is on the 
Thames, noton the Jordan. The ‘‘ Asian mystery” be hanged! 

Mr Disraeli--Ah, 20 one could find out what that means. The phrase 
was @ great hit. Mankind is governed by phrases. There was a good 
guess the-other night, however. Stafford said (pleasant fellow, Stafford) 
that the Asian mystery was Herries’ speech on India. (‘ Oh!” from 
the Lord Chancellor ) 

Lord Derby--Ay, we get a chance now and then in the Lords. It 
strikes me I slightly anticipated you, Herries. 

Mr. Herries—Public duty is sacred. The country expects every man 
to be dull. I am glad to see that even you, Disraeli, were conscientious 
the other day. They say that when you were doing the Curtius, and 
leaping into the Church of England chasm last night—very generous 
with your ideas of the “ religion of yesterday”’—you talked something 
like a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Dis: aeli—I hope so. I had been reading your speeches all the 
morning, and caught the style. 

Lord Derby—Gentlemen, why laugh at oneanother’? Do you forget 
the public ? Idem velle, idem nolle, here. 

Mr. Walpole-—My impression is, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was most eloquent on Monday—when he said nothing. His si- 
lence was a stategy, and, with my reply, carried the Militia Bill. 

Everybody—Hear, hear. 

Lord J. Manners—No doubt. Another adjournment of the debate 
would have given time for reflection, and then Lord John might have 
gained pardon with his crew. His unpopularity, not our popularity, 
carried the bill. 

Lord Derby—That division will last us, and it will not look cowardly 
now, after such a lobby, if we do drop the bill—which we must. 

Lord Malmesbury—Not in a majority! Why, you beat Lord John 
— . the house to-day, Walpole. He’s gone, and—effected it. 
(Hear 

Mr. Disraeli—I obey the call of my chief, whol see is winking at me 
to geton. My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am delighted to be your host. 
I hope you liked the dinner. The wines I hesteed to myself. States- 
manship depends upon wine. Why was Pitt in so long? Because he 
drank port. Why was Fox so long out? Because he drank sherry. Why 
was Peel unpopular with us? Because he never drank wine. There's 
claret for those who like it I drink port. English oratory results 
from port. A mem.—I’ll send to Montalembert, who is getting the Aca- 
demy to take an interest in the matter. I say again, I trust that my first 
Cabinet dinner is not a failure. The atmosphere is confidential ; the key- 
holes are closed ; the wine is excellent. I shall be delighted to hear the 
views of my colleagues. (Sensation. ) 

Lord Derby (speaking amid deep silence)—But, my dear Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, we all understood that this was to be the Budget din- 
ner. We expected to hear your proposition as to finance. 

Mr. Disraeli—Indeed ! Why, really, is that constitutional ? I thought 
that each Minister attended to his own department. Hasn’t that been 
our plan so far? Didn’t you make one “ explanation” in the Lords, and 
I another in the Commons? Didn’t Malmesbury talk about refugees 
just the opposite to what I talked? Didn’t Waipole propose a strange 
franchise I had never heard of—suggested in one of your lordship’s jokes, 
which, true to its origin, turned out a remarkably serious affair? Didn’t 
Walpole propose an amendment in the Corrupt Practices Bill all out of 
his own head? and didn’t Thesiger, on the spot, propose an amendment 
on the amendment? Didn’t Henley and Pakington quarrel on Monday 
week about clauses in the Passenger’s Bill ? Didn’t your lordship, again, 
the other day compromise the Cabinet upon Maynooth—expressing in- 
dividual opinions, a luxury I did not allow myself when I answered 
Keogh on the point. Didn’t I, on the spot, on Tuesday, rush at Radical- 
ism, and, to the astonishment of Tyrrell, whom I heard gasping, go in 
for the rights of labour ?—quite as good a hit, I think, as yours, my 
lord, about Maynooth. Why, the great distinction of the present Gov- 
ernment is the independence of its several members of one another; 
and seeing that we cannot get a majority, and that therefore it doesn’t 
matter what we think, I consider the distinction ought to be main- 
tained. Therefore I claim my right to have a budget of my own. Not 
that-I have thought of one yet. Iam partial to impromptus; and an 
extempore budget will gratify the nation, I have no doubt. Somebody 
said that Pitt could talk a state-paper off hand. I'll deliver a budget 
off hand on Friday. Nothing like originality. 

Lord J Manners—Hear, hear. There’s genias! 

Mr. Herries—Well,—that’s odd. When I was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer I set all my clerks to compete, and then I took the best budget 
ofthe lot. I found that a safe way. 

Lord Derby (looking chivalric)—Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
have great confidence in your resources; and I do not wish to offend 
you. But your theory needs explanation. 

Mr. Wa/pole—I also have great confidence in my right hon. friend; 
and if your lordship could see him in the Commons, how well he man- 
ages, you would have a still higher opinion of him. He pulls my coat- 
tails always at the right time. I am deeply indebted to him 

Sir J. Pakington—-That system of pulling coat-tails has certainly its 
advantages; but it struck me as extremely undignified when I first felt 
the twitch. That was when I was a diitle too warm about the virtues 
of Sir Henry Ward. 

Mr. Disraeli—My theory is very simple. Have we not the utmost 
confidence in each other? (Hear, hear.) Are we not agreed in a de- 
sire to retain office? (Yes, yes.) That agreement is our common 
security sgainst blunders. We are not Palmerstons and Russells— 
compelled to pry into each other’s portfolios. (Hear, hear.) If any of 
you want my advice, you know how readily I give it You have all 
asked my advice: cnd I have given you my advice. But / want no ad- 
vice--I know what you would all approve of, and would see is best for 
you--and I do not need your aid. I act instinctively, with your appro- 
bation. Certainly, you, Pakington, and you, Walpole, went farther 
than I did last week about Bennett and the lichens. But that was your 
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error, and, of course, Iam not responsible. I am very sorry that you 
do not follow the leader better. You will, in time, I have no doubt. 
Bentinck would have resigned. I am more considerate. Gentlemen, 
let’s drink “* Parliamentary Government.” ‘A i 

Lord Hardwicke—I am not fond of talking. But I'll say this, if you'll 
allow me—and thank God there are no Repealers here—that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has spoken the fact about our divisions and 
differences. I confess I don’t know whether his theory is right or 
wrong. But I would like to know what the policy of the present Gov- 
ernment is I am a Protectionist; and I don’t care who knows it. 

Lord Derby—(continuing chivalric). I cannot pass over an appeal 
from one I so much respect. The question is an important one. What 
is the policy of the Government ? 

The Lord Chancellor—Law Reforms. (Cheers.) 

Lord J. Manners—Abolition of the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Walpole—The Protestant Religion. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Henley—Down with Manchester. (Cheers.) ' 

Mr. Herries—A wise and prudent administration of public affairs. 
(Cheers. ) 

Lord Malmesbury—Development of the science of political gastro- 
nomy. Peace and plenty. (Cheers.) En passant, 1 may mention that 
I greatly respect Louis Napoleon ; and that I hope to be on the best 
terms with Count Buol, who knows what a dinner is. 

Sir J. Pakington—I cannot define the policy of her Majesty’s present 
Government in such flippant language. Gentlemen of the jury—l 
mean, my lords and gentlemen—I took office—chiefly because I was 
asked—but also because Whigs are the creatures of Radicals, and be- 
cause I did not see how a gentlemanly government was to be formed 
otherwise than under the auspices of my noble friend. That is the 
policy of the Government—to be gentlemanly. We are Conservative— 
we are a Conservative Government. We regret that Protection was 
lost—we also regret the Reform Bill, Catholic Emancipation, the Bill 
of Rights—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” from Lord J. Manners)—and Magna Charta. 
But we cannot undo history. We cannot recall Protection. We will, 
therefore, keep what we can—that is our policy. (Cheers.) I worship 
the territorial system—(cheers from Mr. Disraeli)—and it is our policy 
to keep the big towns down. Think of Bright or Cobden in a Cabinet! 
Pah! Pass the claret. (Cheers.) 

Lord —_—s am delighted at having elicited those remarks. I 
will be equally candid. I am a Conservative: and a sufficient defini- 


(Cheers. ) 


tion of the Government—is that it is a Conservative Government. We 
are not Whigs. (Cheers) We are not Peelites. (Cheers.) We are 
not Radicals. (Cheers) We are Conservatives. (Cheers) We will 


propose nothing—we will preserve everything. Free-trade is a nui- 
sance. But Free traders mean more than Free-trade. We will resist 
them. (Cheers.) We cannot restore Protection. (Cheers.) Our gifted 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has an idea that the land is overtaxed. 
We will relieve the land—if we cun; and that will do as well as Pro- 
tection. We'll trust that to him—he is worthy of confidence, particu- 
larly as he'll tell us nothing. (Cheers.) For the rest, office is very 
pleasant as an excitement; and we want excitement. We are getting 
on very well. I think I have managed about Maynooth, and without 
pledging myself. I have encouraged agitation—with the aid of proper 
management—you know what I mean—will give us a working majority 
at the general election. This country is a Gennervetive country ; the 
** old pm i as my young friend there poetically calls us, is trusted 
by the people, more than the manufacturers are trusted; the Queen, 
our gracious mistress, is with us; the church is with us; and if we 
don’t have a long innings, it will be the fault of our own battling. Of 
course we'll have to run away intime. But the day is distant, for no- 
body wants Reform: and, unless the Budget is a very bad one, which 
I am sure it won't be, we are safe. Russell is used up—see the 7imes 
—Palmerston will join us soon (ahem from Lord Malmesbury)—and we 
are a match for the rest. So ‘sans changer’—‘‘charge!” (Great 
cheering ) 

Mr. Disraeli—Gentlemen, your confidence in me overwhelms me. 
Your declarations are indistinct, but their general tenor is quite 
worthy of you. I understand you to express an inclination—natural 
to your chivalric and honourable minds—to keep office. (Cheers.) That 
is a great policy. It also isan easy policy to accomplish. The politi- 
cal system is in confusion. No other party knows its policy; bence our 
advantage. We will maintain that advantage. We have been two 
months in office, and that has been our only policy: obviously it is 
adequate to the national conceptions. The country needs administra- 
tors—not theorists. Nothing is so unwise as—as—ah—bad manage- 
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trarce through the reef, is a natural wet dock which could contain a 
number of large vessels, and a more excellent depot for the accommo- 
dation of steamers could not perhaps be found in the world. Distant 
about twelve or fourteen miles in a south-east direction, fresh water 
may be obtained in many of the islands, and an abundance of firewood. 
On the mainland fresh water may always be found, and in many places 
boats can enter the small fresh water rivers and fill from alongside. 
The N_E. side does not farnish more than three good harbours, and it 
requires great caution in approaching them, as there is a chain of reefs 
fronting the whole length of the coast, with many detached, diverging 
from one to nine miles from the shore, with no anchorage inside of them 
until about 150 miles to the N.W., where the reef is continuous for 
some time, and forms a good anchorage. 

The whole coast of New Caledonia, on both sides, has at a distance a 
most uninviting appearance, except about forty miles at the N.W. end, 
where the land is thickly covered with vegetation to the water’s edge. 
On entering the rivers a fine alluvial country is found,and on the N E. 
side, more particularly, the scenery is grand beyond description. Most 
of the land has evidently been formed from the washing down of soil 
from the high lands for ages. In some places the land is formed into 
small islands, with a good boat channel between them, forming most 
picturesque views seen from a height. In the valleys there are many 
groves of the courie pine, growing large enough to make spars for ves- 
sels of 300 to 400 tons, and on the island there are many other trees of 
large dimensions, fit for shipbuilding and other purposes. 

A stranger visiting this country would imagine it was thickly popu- 
lated, in consequence of the natives (generally speaking, two or three 
friendly tribes), assembling together whenever Europeans make their 
appearance. That it has been thickly populated at some time there can 
be little doubt, not only from the appearance of the neglected cultiva- 
tion, but from statements made by the elder inhabitants. Captain 
Kent, in her Majesty's ship Buffalo, who discovered and named Port 
Saint Vincent in 1804, mentioned that the natives were very numer- 
ous there; at the present time there are not twenty natives to be found 
all round that fine harbour. For many miles round the south end, and 
on the coast W.N.W., fifty miles from Port Saint Vincent, there is not 
a native establishment to be seen. The natives are more numerous at 
the N.W. end of the island, and there is a considerable number residing 
on the adjacent islands inside the reefs on the S.W. side, generally em- 
ployed fishing, who are al! subject to the chiefs on the mainland. The 
whole population of New Caledonia would probably not be under. rated 
at 25,000, although the French Roman Catholic missionaries have 
stated the population to be 60,000, but these gentlemen reside in that 
part of the island where the population is most numorous, and have not 
travelled much into the interior. There are now residing at Balade 
harbour eleven French missionaries. 

The traveller finds great inconvenience from the many different dia- 
lects spoken by the inhabitants, differing considerably at places not 
more than twenty miles distant from each other, yet the chiefs visit 
each other from greater distances, and seem to converse familiarly. 
The language does not seem to partake of the Malayan, nor of the New 
Hollanders, nor of the New Zealanders, and seems to be distinct from 
that of any of the contiguous islands. 

The climate is very salubrious, by reason of the cool S E winds 
blowing from April to October. There are frequent gales of winds 
from November to March, accompanied with heavy rains from the N.E , 
the wind veering round toN.W andS W. When it gets to the south- 
ward of S.W. the weather becomes fine and serene, and the wind settles 
to the southward and eastward, with moderate weather, until the 
change of the moon, when an alteration takes place, and the same ex- 
positions of winds are observed. In the latter part of November, and 
nearly ull December, there is much lightning and heavy thunder, with 
vast quantities of rain, but these storms seldom last beyond thirty-six 
hours. At these periods, the water inside the reef on the 8 W side is 
deeply coloured from the great quantity of soil washed down from the 
high lands all along the coast, and it is then dangerous to move a ship, 
unless the commander is particularly well acquainted with the various 
channels. In February and March hurricanes may be looked for, but 

they seldom rage with the fury which they do at the Mauritius, which 
is in the same parallel. Nor are they so frequent as they are at that 
island, as several years may pass over without one being known. They 
commence from the same point of the compass as those at the Mauritius, 
and there is about the same interval of calm, but they soon resolve 
themselves into moderate gales. At least, such has been the character 
of those experienced the past six years; during which time only three 





ment. Ours is aradical system. Government consists in getting votes. 
We should therefore do nothing to provoke a hostile majority; and if 
we get a friendly majority, we must not be tyrannical over a minority 
At present our great object is to kill time; that is our principal occu- 
pation. Difficulties will come by-and-by, and we must meet them ina 
—ah—sagacious spirit. The question of the emancipation of the Jews 
is one upon which I think it decent tobe firm. I cannot expect your 
co-operation; we will therefore make it an open question. (Cheers ) 
So when I differ from you—that is to say, you from me—there is that 
catastrophe of a compromise—excuse my favourite phrase—an open 
question. We'll be beaten on the Militia Bill—we’ll bow to the deci- 
sion of Parliament—and respectfully withdraw it. (Oh. from Mr. 
Walpole.) Reform is in our own hands. Russell can no longer bea 
leader of Reformers. (Cheers.) As to our foreign policy, I have no 
fears. Let us thank God that our noble friend, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, has such acook! (Cheers.) Ireland is no difficulty : 
it’s getting busy and flourishing, and therefore content; aad if we 
should find it necessary to withdraw the Maynooth grant, why we're 
sure of a majority. (Oh!) Invasion, as we all know, is nonsense; and 
we'll drop the Militia Bill by-and-bye. Then, as to to the Budget—a 
little clever adjustment will satisfy all and offend none. The incidence 
of taxation is an interesting study, and I hope on Friday to be able to 
hit upon an idea At present I am deeply engaged in searching for, 
and bringing up, all the copies extant of 4/roy When I have leisure 
I will arrange a Tory policy for the half century. Let me entreat you 
all to look to the elections. (Cheers) Frail will do the business for 
us very well, I have no doubt. He has a genius for a‘‘ cry,” and every- 
thing depends on that. Youth isa blunder, manhood a struggle, and 
old age a regret. But office is pleasant. Let us keepit. (Cheers.) 

Lord Lonsdale (rising and leaning with his hands on the table)—I 
think that the eloquence of my right hon. friend is most convincing. I 
feel satisfied. I feel that we are doing our duty to our sovereign and 
the country ; and I propose that we now go and see an act or two of the 
** Chain of Events.” 

Lord Derby—Bravo! You are a splendid President of the Council, 
Lonsdale: you sum up after the jury has decided. I like men to act up 
to their mottos; yours is, isn’t it, “* Mayistratus indicat virum ?” 

Mr. Disraeii—mine is, “* Pius Parte”--Vide Lucretius. On, Stanley, 
on !~-to the Lyceum! 

The company accordingly broke up.- Leader, 1st inet. 





THE PROPOSED NEW CONVICT SETTLEMENT FOR INDIA. 


For some time past the attention of her Majesty’s Government has 
been occupied in *‘ looking out’ for a new penal settlement, and New 
Caledonia, in the Southern Archipelago, as a fit and proper place, has 
attracted attention. 

A finer country than that she bas fixed her thoughts upon for a new 
convict settlement can hardly be imagined. We have gained some in- 
formation res ting it from a party who has visited it several times, 
traded with the natives, and travelled over a large portion of it. 

The southern extremity of New Caledonia is in latitude 22 deg. 30 
min. 8., longitude 166 deg. 50 min. E. The land is low, acd not visible 
from the southern part of the great reef that surrounds it; the south 

ern extreme of the reef is in latitude 23 deg. 8., longitude 166 deg. 55 
min. E. New Caledonia is seldom more than 8 to 10 leagues in breadth, 
but the chain of mountains which forms the exterior extends N.W. and 
8. E. about 80 leagues. On the south-west side a coral reef extends 
along the whole coast, forming a steep wall to seaward, level with the 
water's eige, having no soundings within two ships’ length of it, with 
150 fathoms line. There are several passages through the reef admit 
ting ships of the largest size, with good anchorage inside in from 18 to 
10 and 8 fathoms. The bottom is sandy near the reef, but towards the 
shore changes to a blueish stiff mud. In clear weather, and the sun at 
an altitude of 20,aship may be (with a look out on the topsail yard) 
navigated up and down the coast inside the reef for nearly 75 miles. 
Vessels should be kept nearer the coast line than the reef, as, when 
the latter is approached, there are many spits of coral which would 
not be seen were the sun obscured, until the ship was close upon them 
The coast-line is mostly clear, and there are few dangers but what are 
visible. Inside the reef there are a number of islands of considerable 
size, situated about from three to four miles from the mainland, form- 
ing most excellent harbours, with a depth of water from eleven to three 
fathoms. In fact, one of these harbours, to which there is a direct en- 





have occurred. 


which vividly reealls and again makes the population of that quarter 
of Paris familiar with the glories, the disasters, and the extinction of 
the meteor that dazzled Europe has-met with no impediment, and heard 
no censure from the authorities that direct the amusements of the pub- 
lie; and, in any case, it is certain that, as a mere speculation, the 
choice of such a spectacle, particularly under actual circumstances, 
has been most profitable to the managers of the establishment. The 
attraction that has already drawn crowds together is not to be found 
in the piece itself as & mere composition. It has no literary merit, and 
possesses no claim to anything like originality, as its dialogue and in. 
cidents are, with slight exceptions, made up from passages in the well. 
known narrative of Las Cases. To the name of the principal personage, 
and to the close imitations of costume and peculiarities of manner, the 
resemblance in size and features, the great suecess of the piece is to be 
attributed. The drama is divided into 18 /ab/eauz, the more strikin 
of which are the views of St. Helena in the broad glare of the sultry 
day, at sunset, or the loneliness of night; of the valley of the willow; 
the funeral ccrtége of Cypriani; the dreams of Napoleon on his death- 
bed; and the tomb of the Emperor in the Invalides. An episode is in- 
terwoven in the story—a love-passage, in which figure a certain Cap- 
tain Blakeney and a ‘‘ Miss Betty,” described as the niece of Dady 
Lowe. It is of less than the ordinary melodramatic merit, but doeg 
not divert the attention of the spectator from the two most interesting 
objects—the captive Emperor and Sir Hudson Lowe. Sir Hudson is, 
indeed, represented as the incarnation of evil ; and is treated so merci. 
lessly that the last scene which is laid, long after the events of St. 
Helena, in a Swiss valley, and in which he is forced under a menace of 
death to write himself down in the travellers’ book as a “‘ lache” by 
one of his former officers in the island, in return for some insultin 
epithet attached by him to the name of Napoleon—this violation of al 
the rules of probability where a soldier is concerned, excites a sort of 
sympathy amongst the audience. Moreover, the sombre tints in which 
Sir Hudeon is depicted are surpassed by a still sterner creation of the 
authors in the person of a Major Gorrequer, whose fancied iniquity is 
such as even to excite the reproaches of his superior. By way of a set- 
off, and, no doubt, to save the English nation from being supposed 
monsters unredeemed by any virtue, the authors of the piece gene. 
rously present us with three characters, which they try to render ag 
augelic as possible—Lady Lowe, ‘‘ Miss Betty,’’ and the above-men- 
tioned Captain Blakeney. The last named, however, owes his seraphic 
virtues to the absence of his military honour, as the love-stricken 
captain secretly forms a plot for the escape of Napoleon, which is only 
declined because Dr. Antomarchi will not guarantee any lengthened 
period of existence. 

The first scene opens with a dialogwe between two English residents 
in a garden close to Longwood. The subject of their conversation is 
the Emperor, who has only recently arrived. One professes himself a 
great admirer of Napoleon, while the other thinks it impossible that 
the fallen chief can be other than a gigantic cuirassier, with moustaches 
half a yard long. and going about with a terrible scowl on his brow, a 
sabre in the form of a sithe under his arm, and horse pistols at his 
girdle. The friends chat for some time, when suddenly a stir is heard 
in the distance, on the declivity of arock which beetles over the tran- 
quil and sunny sea. All at once a figure is seen, with the-face turned 
seaward; but the well-known hat, the green uniform coat, the boots, 
one hand behind the back, the other holding a small telescope to the 
eye—a picture so familiar from childhood—at once proclaims the pre- 
sence of the Emperor. Shouts burst from the audience at the first 
glance, and tears rushed to many an eye, without knowing why or 
wherefore. Napoleon watches for a few moments « ship which is melt-. 
ing from his sight, far, far away over the ocean—turns. abruptly to his 
companion, Las Cases—descends the rock, and steps upon the stage— 
and the applause is again renewed. 

The next scene is the introduction of Sir Hudson Lowe to the Empe- 
ror. The judgments passed on the new governor, his insulting language,. 
his frequent quarrels, have become so familiar to the world through 
the narrative of Las Cases and O'Meara as to render any notice of them 
superfluous. 

The sunset scene is one of the finest of the tableaux. The ocean, still 
and unruffied, glows in the beams of the fading lumiaary, and the tiny 
ripples just creep round the base of the dark crags that overhang the 
silent waters. Napoleon is seen in the distance, wandering along the 
tortuous path in the ravine, still accompanied by as Cases. A human 
figure, muffled to the eyes in a cloak, starts from behind a rock, and 
again disappears, but not before he has caught the eye of the Emperor, 
who beckons to him to approach. It is one of his Corsican followers, 





Many of the natives live to a ripe old age, which can only be attrib- 
uted to the salubrious nature of the climate, as they endure many pri- 
vations from their improvidence ; for although nature is most bountiful 
in the crops, they do not think of storing food to supply themselves 
during the winter months. When the harvest is gathered in, each 
neighbouring friendly tribe invites the other to feast with it, and in 
one round of feasting the whole is consumed, their only care being 
to reserve seed enough for the ensuing season. During the rest of the 
year the natives live upon the bark of trees, wild roots, and fish. The 
several tribes are almost constantly engaged in exterminating wars, 
which is the principal cause of the falling off of the population. In 
these wars many lives are lost, and the conquering parties do not hes- 
itate to make use of their slain foes for food. So many men being killed 
in these fights, the result is that the females greatly preponderate in 
number. These are made to perform all the heavy work in cultivating 
the soil, cooking, Xc., and for the slightest offence are often put to 
death. The men are generally tall, powerfully made, and athletic, and 
when used in a kind manner by European visitants, are barmless and 
inoffensive. They are not subject to many diseases, and those they do 
suffer from are generally of a cutaneous nature; elephantiasis is some- 
what common among them. Like a]] other peoplein a savage state, they 
have a belief in spirits, and use propitiary sacrifices at harvest, death, 
and other times. 

Beside the wood formerly noticed, the indigenous productions of the 
island consists only of yams, tars, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, and plan- 
tains. Various kinds of fish are found in abundance around the coast, 
especially on the S.W. side, where, in the shoal water, large and fine 
mullet abound—so much so, that often at night. when a boat is going 
rapidly through the water, great numbers will jumpin. There are 
found also in the fresh water various kinds of fish, and amongst them 
perch and carp. The lagoons are frequented by large quantities of 
curlew and wild duck. Of four footed animals indigenous to the 
island, there is only one—a very small rat. Not one venemous reptile 
is to be found. The sugar cane grows very luxuriantly ; the natives use 
it for food, eating it in its green state No doubt, mostly all tropical 
plants would flourish on the island, and not only so, but from experi- 
ments which havebeen made, wheat, Indian corn, turnips, and such like 

vegetables, are found to thrive. Cotton has also been tried, and is 
found to grow luxuriantly, though short in the staple. We havea 
sample of it in our office. 

We have been indebted for the above information to Captain Edward 
Woodin, of the barque Eleanor, of Hobart Town, who further informs 
us that her Majesty’s ship Havannah, under the command of Captain 
Erksine, explored a considerable part of the country when lately in 
these seas, and by him a minute account of this magnificent island will 
have been doubtless handed to her Majesty’s Government.— Hong Kong 
Overland Register. 





A NEW MEMORIAL DE SAINTE-HELENE. 


Some few evenings ago, about the hour of 6 o’clock, a party of In- 
valides, 20 or 30 in number, might be seen wending their way slowly, 
but in exact military order, along the boulevards in the direction of 
the Porte St. Denis. They were amongst the oldest of the denizens of 
the military hospital of Louis XIV.,some with wooden legs, some minus 
an arm, others with one eye, or otherwise mutilated, but all exhibiting 
signs of hard treatment on more than one well-fought battle field. 
They were accompanied by a half dozen boys, some of whom also were 
maimed, and whose wounds were perchance, won in some African rez. 
zia. The procession still takes place, and the lounger who may be 
tempted to accompany their movements will find their march arrested 
at the Boulevard St. Martin; and if he cast his idle eye upwards to the 
facade of the Ambigu Comique, he will perceive a large placard placed 
immediately over the entrance with the words ** Memorial de Sa‘nte- 
Heléne” in large black letters on a white ground. The mystery is thus 
explained ; but if his curiosity be not yet satisfied, he must take his 
stand at the extremity of the long quene that extends from the door of 
the theatre all round its walls, or on the bitumened space in front, and 
there wait patiently till his turn comes for admission. 

For seven or eight nights past a melodrama with the above title has 
heen performed at the Ambigu. It purports to represent the story of 
the captivity and death of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. Whe 
ther the piece has been suggested or commanded by superior authority 


and who being interrogated avows that he was lying in wait to shoot 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The seene that no doubt was intended to be the most affectingis the 
death bed of the Emperor. Napoleon lies in his.Jast agony on his-eouch. 
He sleeps, but his slumber is feverish, disturbed, and agitated by 
dreams. The back scene rises, and two tab/eaux in succession are pre- 
sented. The first is Brienne, the college where Napoleon passed his 
boyhood, with its roof and its grounds all covered with snow, with the 
infant warriors, the batteries and ammunition of snow, and the mimic 
fight where even then the young Bonaparte showed talent for combina- 
tion and command. The next scene is that of an old woman surround- 
ed by her children and her cnildren’s children ; she sings to them the 
well-known song of Beranger, La Grand’ Mere. This is much ap- 
plauded. Then comes the last agony. The life of Napoleon had been 
passed amidst the thunder of the battle, the ‘* earthquake voice of vic-~ 
tory.” and it closed amidst the warring of the elements—the thunder 
leaping into life amongst the crags, the shouting of the tempest, and 
the roar of the wind through the raviwes accompany the last sigh of 
the warrior. 

The merits of the piece in a literary point of view ave not worth no- 
tice. Sir Hudson Lowe is acaricature, and the other characters, each 
in its way, still worse. The sole interest is in the bero of the piece. 
Napoleon was personated by the well-known actor 5%. Ernest, and, it 
is said, better than by any one before him. The brusque movements 
and saccadé and rapid utterance, the occasional adandon, the imperi- 
ous gesture when excited, the familiarity with his attendants in more 
joyful moments, were all to the life; and what with the hat, the grey 





surtout, the green uniform, the boots, the lock of thin black hair on 
the broad forehead, the spectator might sometimes fancy that the Em- 
peror had actually stepped from the canvass or descended from the 
column of the Place Vendome. M. St. Ernest no doubt had recourse 
to art to aid him, but, if so, his pains were not thrown away. The suc- 
sess of the piece as a dramatie display was complete, at least on the 
two occasions, the third and fourth night, that I witnessed it; and it is 
probable it will yet have a run of many nights. Z 

At the close of the performance the principal actors were called for, 
and again received the applause of the audience; and the curtain fell 
amidst cries of ** Vive apoléon !”—Paris Letter, May 1. 


——_—_+.s-—____- 


Iron Screw Couturers, AND River Crarr.—An order has been 
received in this country for the construction of 30 iron steam boats for 
the use of the Danube Steam Navigation Company. They are to be of 
large dimensions and of substantial materials. The order has been 
distributed so as to give employment in the districts, namely, Liver- 
pool, the Clyde, and Newcastle, where it is well-known that the largest 
number of steam. boats have been built, and where the greatest amount 
of experienced men have been acquired. Messrs. Thomas Vernon and 
Son, whose building yard is on the west side of ‘the Brunswick Dock, 
have received orders for the construction of ten of these new iron 
steamers, which are to be completed with the greatest possible des- 
patch, They will be large flat-bottomed boats, 170 feet long, 25 feet 
beam, and 9 feet depth of water, and so constructed that they will be 
able, even with a very large cargo, to navigate in the shallow waters of 
the Danube. They are being built for conveying produce and general 
merchandise to the Black Sea from the interior of the country, and, 
where necessary, will be towed by steam-tugs, of which the company 
have a large fleet. The same firm have just completed an iron screw 
vessel, which is the pioneer ofa new fleet to be constructed for the pur- 
pose of carrying coal from Hartlepool to London. It is a matter of great 
importance that these vessels should succeed, inasmuch as the railways 
at present convey a large supply of coal from the intermediate districts 
between Northumberland and the metropolis, and thus shut out an 1m- 
mense area of coal lying in Northumberland and Durham, in which, it 
is needless to say, an enormous capital is invested. At present these 
coal districts are comparative unproductive, for the lack of a demand ; 
but if the new steam-boats are made to carry coal at reasonable prices, 
and with a sufficiently rapid speed, a great boon will be conferred on 
those coal districts, in employment being given to the miners, and in 
capital being put into circulation; and also to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, who would doubtless, by a large increase in the supply of the mi- 
neral, be able to purchase it at a considerable reduction per ton. 
Should this, and the sister boat which Messrs Vernon are building, 











or not is not stated, but it may be safely believed that a spectacle 








succeed, several hundreds of the same class will be required. A range 
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of docks is being constructed at Hartlepool for the accommodation of 
th roposed screw steamers, and other important arrangements are 
: ‘oe made for carrying out the trade in a very extensive and spirited 
ee. They are first-class steamers, of full power, and well finish- 
- being rigged equal toon ordinary merchant vessel. They are 160 
fe t long, 25 feet € inches beam, 80-horse power, and 500 tons burden. 
‘Bat perhaps, the most important feature is, that, having double iron- 
bottoms, they can take in water when returning light from @ voyage, 
thus avoiding the cost and delay.of putting ballast on board, all that 
js required being to open the tap to the sea when ballast is wanted. 
Their having good inside bottoms will also contribute materially to 
their strength and safety. The vessel that is finished will carry about 
600 tons of coal, has 12 feet 6 inches draught of water, and her mast 
and funnel are made to lower down, so as to enable her to go under the 
Themes bridges. She is driven by a screw-propeller in the stern, of 
the best form and proportions that engineering experience can suggest, 
the propeller and engines being made by the eminent firm of James 
Watt and Co., Sobo Works, Birmingham. The twin vessel is being built 
jn the adjoining berth. Her keel is laid, and the rattle of the work. 
men’s hammers upon ber iron ribs is beard almost unceasingly. These 
poate are being constructed according to the designs and under the di- 
rection of Mr. John Grantham, consulting mechanical engineer. The 
one that is finished, it is expected will attain a speed of from seven to 
eight knots an bour, when full of cargo.—Liverpool A/bion, 





Law, Puysic, anv Divinrry.—‘‘ A Member of the Faculty of Physic” 
has thus poured his grievance into the *‘ Lion’s Mouth” of the Times, in 
the way of a letter to the Editor : . 

Sir,—There are three learned professions recognised, not only in this 
country, bat throughout the civilieed world, commonly enumerated as 
Law, Physic, and Divinity, though in the order of their importance we 
ought undoubtedly, to give divinity the precedence. About law and 
physic there may be differences of opinion. Wn the one hand, law has 
all the honours, all the high places, most of the loaves and fishes. On 
the other, science owes more to physic, and physic itself is more catho- 
lic. Let the lawyer and the physician travel together in a foreign 
country, whether civilised or barbarous, the former is regarded as a 
mere stranger, the latter is valued as one whose knowledge commands 
universal respect, and is often sought for the aid that he can afford. 
But how is it at home? We havea test at hand. The relative estima- 
tion in which these two faculties are held in the highest quarters may 
be gathered from the list of guests reported in your columns of yester- 
day as having attended the Queen’s ball. You will there find, not, in- 
deed, any dignitaries of the Church—the occasion forbade it—but nume- 
rous members of the legal profession, besides all sorts of persons of in- 
ferior grade, merchants, bankers, engineers, &c. How many doctors 
of medicine, think you, were invited to this public féte, emphatically 
styled a State ball, as contradistinguished, I presume, from a private 

arty? Her Majesty’s invitation is of course a command which no 
oyal subject would disobey. Your list, therefore, may be taken to re- 
present not only those who were present, but those who were invited ; 
and, with the exception of Sir J. Clarke, Her Majesty’s physician in 
ordinary, in official attendance, probably there is not among your many 
hundreds, a single member of the medical profession, not one among us 
thought worthy of being admitted into the Royal presence on a State 
occasion. Every act of Her Majesty's life proves her to be far too just 
to be @ party to such exclusiveness. These matters are, of course, 
managed wholly by others. I ask, then, is this fair on the part of Her 
Majesty’s advisers towards » whole class, not deficient in loyalty, to 
whom the nation is, under Providence, indebted for so many of the 
greatest blessings it possesses, and for so considerable a portion of use- 
fal discoveries not only in the healing art, but likewise in general 
science. 

PHoroGRAPHIC AND BinocuLAR Portrairs.—A very curious dis - 
covery, which it is important that the public should know, respecting 
the binocular daguerreotype portraits, which have now become so po- 
pular, has been recently made by Sir David Brewster. The harsh and 
disagreeable expression which characterises all sun pictures, but 
especially the binocular ones when united by the stereoscope, has been 
ascribed to the imperfection of the lenses employed, the instability of 
the sitter, and the necessary constraint of feature and of limb under 
which he submits to the operation. But whatever may be the influence 
of these causes, there is another which neither the artist nor the sitter 
can control. Even if the lens is absolutely perfect, the sitter motion- 
less, and the expression of his features such as should be perpetrated, 
the portrait is a monstrous representation of humanity. which no eye, 
end no pair of eyes, ever saw or cansee. This character of photo- 
graphic portraits arises solely from the size of the lens, and as every 
photographer strives to procure large lenses, for which he pays a high 
price, his very attempt to improve his art leads him to produce por- 
traits deviating more and more from pictorial truth. The cause of this 
is easily apprehended. A perfect portrait is that which an artist paints 
with one eye, or from a single point of sight; but a portrait taken by 
a lens in acamera is a combination of a great number of portraits taken 
from a great number of points of sight on the margin and throughout 
the area of the lens. The consequence of this is that the whole figure 
aud every individual feature is a combination of lines or points in 
different positions, and of lights and shadows of different magnitudes 
and intensities. If the commonest eye, therefore, can see very distinctly, 
as it does, the great difference between two portraits, the one taken by 
the left and the other by the right eye—which are only 24 inches dis- 
tant—how enormous must be the difference between portraits taken at 
different points of the margin of a lens four, five, or six inches in dia- 
meter! The perfection of the photographic art, therefore—but particu- 
larly of that new department of it which consists in taking binocular 
portraits, which the stereoscope combines and exhibits in relief—de- 
ag upon the discovery of a process so sensitive that portraits can 

taken by lenses as near as possible to the size of the pupil of the 
eye.—London Sun. 

THe ReigninG Prince or Siam.—The Prince had some favourites 
that had picked up a little splattering of English, and assisted him in 
his more scientific amusements. Opposite the armoury, and just on the 
very threshold of his palace, was a very pretty little frame. house, sur- 

rounded with glase windows, and over the entrance-door to which was 
placed a board with the inscription of ** Watches and Clocks made and 
repaired here,” written in large letters of gold; and here would he be 
seen seated at a table that was liberally bestrewed with fragments and 
little mites of wheels, pursuing his favourite occupation of watchma- 
ker. It was a strange sight in such an out-of-the-way place as Bang. 
kok, and amongst such a set of uncouth beings as the Siamese, to come 
suddenly upon the straage figure the Prince presented, with a pair of 
huge goggles protruding from his eyes, and surrounded by a group of 
inquisitive and inquiring favourites. Watch-making and repairing 
Were generally over about the time that the King’s trumpet gave notice 
that he had had breakfast, and then the Prince retired to the harem, to 
partake of that pleasant mealalso. But he was a frugal man, and was 
hever long seated at meals, except upon such occasions as he had any 

uropeans to dine with him, and then he adopted the English fashion 
of sitting long at table. 

Prince Chou. Faa would generally spend an hour or more in his libra- 
ty, which was well and even handsomely fitted up, and contained some 
valuable books on various topics of literature and science; and of an 
‘ening a little exercise, either on horseback or a row up the river, to 
‘nhale the fresh and invigorating evening breeze—never more precious, 
or which none can better enjoy than those subjected to the relaxing 
cate of an Indian clime. Night closed in, and the Prince, in his bril- 
liantly lighted palace, partook of tea and bread and butter, ‘a /'4n- 
Slaise,” and billiards, cards, or bagatelle, filled up the vacuum between 

tea-time and ten o’clock, the hour at which Chou-Faa invariably re- 
tired for the night. Occasionally, and especially if any European were 
Passing the evening with him, the Prince gave us a tune on the flute ; 
or Amongst his really manifold accomplishments, he was a good musi- 
Cian, and [ have heard him execute ‘* Dehconte,’’ with variations, in a 
Style to be by no means sneered at.—.Via'e’s Residence in Siam. 











e RUABBLES FoR MANURE.--We are likely to have a sharp contest 
sa Peru about the guano deposited at Lobos Islands, off the coast of 
‘ru. It appears that these islands were visited as far back as the 
phe Fh. by Mr. Edward Lawson, who has now been instrumental in 
sanding out 25 ships to load at them, and that in 1813 he left the union 
yo flying on Lobos Afuera, which is about 50 miles from the South 
erican continent, the other island, Lobos de Tierra, being at a dis. 
7 of about 20 miles. Subsequently they were described by Benja- 
~ Morrell, the captain of an American sealer, in a book published in 
Which ne proclaimed the fact that they were discovered with guano, 
ndi bad been accumulating for untold ages. The Peruvian Minister, 
‘ng that the islands were about to be turned to practical account, 
put in a claim of possession, and cautions all foreign vessels, that 





if they attempt to load they will be seized and confiscated. 


both 


Happily 
the British and the American people have a prior claim to Peru, 


and it remains to be seen whether a nation who never had any original 
claim to those islands should be permitted to decree that they shall be 


set apart to keep 


up a monopoly price for perhaps a century. The de- 


posits are believed to be unlimited, and a sample which has been tested 
in London has been found nearly equal to the best Peruvian.—London 


paper. 





Royatty in Srarw.—Yesterday, in returning from her promenade, 


the Queen 
Christina. 


id rather a singular visit to her august mother, Queen 
er Majesty ordered her carriage to be stopped under 


the balcony, of the palace of Queen Christina, who, being apprised of 
the circumstance, immediately went to the balcony, and a conversation 


took 


place between their majesties which lasted half an hour. As may 


be readily supposed, this circumstance attracted the notice of all the 
persons assembled in the square of St. Anthony, and they drew near 


to listen to the conversation. 


Queen Isabella complained greatly of 


the length of the quarantine established between the two palaces, in 
consequence of the measles in the children of Queen Christina, and her 
august mother repeatedly replied, ‘‘ It is necessary, it is necessary.” 
A great part of the conversation related to the Princess Royal, whom 
the Queen Isabella had in her arms, and on the time to be fixed for her 


vacation. — Espana. 





Freaks or A Stream Encine.—By the snapping of a portion of the 
machinery at the Malago Vale Colliery, the steam engine was let loose 


to work at its own pleasure. 


This consisted in tearing itself and all 


around, dashing a cart of coal weighing a ton and a half tothe bottom 
of the shaft, whirling a vast wheel six tons in weight like a tambou- 


rine, 


breaking with ease an immense iron shaft, on which the drum- 


wheel worked, driving cogs in all directions, ripping up masonry, and 


snapping the enormous pit-rope like 
were played with astonishing celerity. 


and 


— All these pranks 
ortunately no one was injured ; 
e man in the pit safely brought up. 





A SimpLe anv Trutrurut Buiietin.—The following inscription is 


to be placed in letters of gold on the coffin of the Em 


ror at the Inva- 


lides, in Paris :—** Napoleon Bonaparte,jborn the 15th August, 1769, 
chef d’escadron of artillery at the siege of Toulon, in 1793, at the age 


of 24 


; commander of artillery in Italy in 1794, at the age of 25; gene- 


ral-in-chief of the army of Italy in 1797, at the age of 28; he made the 
expedition to Egypt in 1798, at theage of 29; was nominated First Con- 
sul in 1799, at 30; Consul for life after the battle of Marengo, 1800; 
Emperor in 1804, at the age of 35; abdicated after Waterloo in 1815, 


aged 


45, and died the 5th May, 1821, aged 52.” 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 182 sy H.K 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 181. 


While. Black, 
RtoR4ch B to K 5. 
B to B, P moves. 
K wo K 2, K moves, 
K to K 3 dis. checkmate. 





[NEORMATION WANTED of PERCY A. MACKEsY, formerly of the Imaum, 
He was last heard of in April, 1851, as mate of an American vessel—believed to be the 
Harmony. Address B. X. at this Office. 





OR 


Elgin. 


: NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 
SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan 


(within one mile of the greit Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 


The Dwelling is two stories, about 69 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, with wing extending back 


and cellar underneath the whole. 
Houses, with Barn and excellent Wel of 


Stabling for eight horses; Carriage, Wash ana Wood 


ater. The Garden well stocked with Fruits, 


and with Lawn aud Ornameutal Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a haif; com- 


manding a beautiful 
village of Drummondvilie in Post-Office, Churches, Kc &c. 


ark view, and possessing all the advantages of the viciniyy of the 
Being perfectly healthy, thet 


situation is peculiarly onegtes for the residence of a gentleman’s family or genteel Board- 


ing House.—Terms libera 
BucHaNaNn, New York; Mesers. Hector & WILLER, Solicitors, 
A. ORCHARD, Agent, Drummondville, Canada. 
be had if desired. 


and reasonable.—Apply (if by letter post paid) to Mr.R.S 
oronto: or to Mr. Jno. 
From five to fifty acres additional land can 


May 15—2mos 





H. G. Lamar. 


LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 
O. A. LOCHRANE, 





TO COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


G 


ENTLEMAN recently arrived from London, and familiar with the routine of Com- 


mercial business, (especia'ly that connected with Marine Insurance), is desirous of 


obtaining employment. 


Enquiries may be made of the Editorof this paper, to whom the 


advertiser has been long known. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catalogue, i.cluding much of the better literature of the 


day and many stanéard works, in various languages. , 
promptly supplied with the leading papers and attractive serials of 


The < yy News Rooms are 
urope and America, 


and offer an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 
Access to the privileges of the establisliiment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 





D™!ts from £1 and upwards, 


REMITTANCES 


To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
payable at sight, are issued b 
BOWMAN GRINNELL & CO. 83% South Street. 


Only authorized agents in this city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
don Packets, leaving New York aad Liverpool 6th aad 2ist of each month, and New York 


and London every alternate Thursday. 


mari3—3m 





IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
Europe, &c.—Circular notes (of the value of £10 and upwards,) and Letters of Credti. 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 


Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 


Payable at Bankers, New-York. 
Alexandria, Dresden, Malte, Rome, 
Antwerp, Dusseldorf. Marseilles, Seville, 
Athens, Florence, Messina, Smyrna, 
Baden Baden, Frankfort, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Basle, Genoa, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Geneva, Mulhouse, Sienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibrattar, Munich, Trieste, 
Boulogne, Hamburgh, Naples, Turin, 
Bremen, Havre, Nice, Toulon, 
Bruseels, Hague, Oleron, Venice, 
Berlin, Leghorn, Oporto, Vevey. 
Cairo, avipsic, Paris, Vienna, 
Carlsruhe, Lyons, Pau, Wiesbaden, 
Coblenz Lucca, Pisa, Warsaw, 
Coiogue, London, Rio de Janeiro, Zurich. janl7—tf. 
Cadiz, Madrid, Rotterdam, 





free LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt: 


James West.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Euro 


positively on 


Saturday. May 29th, 1852, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for, 
All letters and papers must pase ——_ the Post Office 


For freight or passage, having unequal 
! 


App 
The 


ed accommodations for elegance or comfort 
ARD K. COLLINS. 56 Wall etre 


t EDW 
Steomer ARCTIC, will suceeed the ATLANTIC, and eail on the i2th of June, 


A NEW LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
OF LIBERAL POLITICS.—PRICE FOURPENCE. 
Will be published on Satu day the 15th of May. A beautiful Print, the Oricin of tHE 


$1 0cKING-Loom, painted by Alfred Elmore, A. R. A., and engraved on steel by Francis 
Holl « published at One Guinea), will be presented GRATIS, to subscribers with the 
thirteenth number. 
Tz LONDON WEEKLY PAPER, and Orcan or THe MIDDLE CLasses. A record 
of Political Domestic, and Foreign news, Literature, Arts, Science, etc. Under the 
direction of William Jerdan, Esq. (jaie eduor of the Lite Gazette.) Orders will be 
attended to by all Neweververs throughout the Uaited Kingdom; or the Publisher will 
send it direct upon the receipt of a quarier’s subscription, viz.. 4s. 4d. Money orders to be 
made peyable to Frederick Tallis, 1, Crane Court, Fleet Street. For particulars see Pros- 
pectus. May 22—3t. 


COMPANION FOR THE “WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
NOW READY. 
I. DOLLARS AND CENTS. By Amy Lothrop, 2 vols. 12mo., cloth. 
This is a beautifully written domestic st i « 
World,” and lbely (9 become couse Ane] some what in the style of the “ Wide, Wide 
ll. UP THE RHINE. By Thomas Hood. With i parts. 
Forming Vols. X. and XI. of PUTNAM’S SEM-MUNTHLY LIBRARY. SRK: 
IIL. THE SOLAR SYSTEM. A descriptive treuti lanets, 
includirg ean account of all the recent discoveries, "By J. Ruceett Aina Forelgn 4 
of the Royul Astronomical Society, London. 12mo paper covers. 25 cents. Being the first 


of a series of books in “ Popular and Practi i ” 
Montbly Library. ° ractical Science,” uniform with Putnaw’s Seai- 
QUKECHY. | By.the author of the “ Wide, Wide World,” ke. ‘The tenth thousand, 2 


vols. 12mo., cloth, $1 75. 
THE N&aPOLEON BALLADS. By Bon Gaultier. The poetical works of Louis Na- 
covers, 25 cents. 


poleon, now first done isto plain English. 12mo., paper 
A OOK FOR A CORNER. By Leigh ues. 12mo. clo‘h, 40 cts; stiff paper cover, 25ets. 
y . 


HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON. Laq. d edi with 
ine itastrated efition we Swallow Pai Kennedy, Esq. Revised ediion, unitorm 

0 - FENIMORE COO?E®, with fine steel Portrait. avo. b | 
A BUCKEYE ABROAD. By§.$. Cox. Second edition, with illustrations Tous cloth, 
MISS COOPER’S TRANSLATION OF IDA PFEIFFER’S JOURNEY 
LAND. Paper cover, 25 cents. With maps, fively printed, 12mo. cloth, 40 oe 1OR, 


G. P. PUTNAM, Pubiisher, 10 Park Place, 
SEOANB'S NEUMAN & BARETTI.—BY VELAZQUEZ. 


D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
IPRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
A GUAGES : Composed from the Spanish Dictionaries of the Spanish pw 
reros, and Salva, upon the basis of Seoane’s Edition of Neuman Baretti, and from the 
Engiies Dictionaries of Webster, Worcester, and Walker, with the addition of more than 
Eight Thousand Words, Idioms, and Familiar Phrases, the Irregularities of all the Verbs, 
and a Grammatical S Languages. By Mariano Velazquez de la Cad 


Professor of the S Sr of and Li in Col 
Fo je Span eusge leralure in Columbia College, N 
Corresponding Member of the National Institute, Washington. 1 wal Foyel bee. poe a 


ce $5. 
The great desideratum of an eccurate, comprehensive, and well digested Dictionary of 
is now first realized in this work by Professor Velaz - 








the Spanish and Sage Languages 
quez, The value of Neuman Baretti’s Dictionary was greatly enhanced in the edition 
by Dr. $ ; butit ded still g i than 8 





im n has given it; and the 
lapse of twenty years bas made its deficiencies painfully apparent. } Fae Velazquez 
has availed himself of all the valuable materia] accumulated by his predecessors. He has 
also enriched his pages from the latest edition of the y of the Academy—published 
subsequently to Seoane’s revision--and from the great wo:ke of Cabrera, Terreros, and the 
a Salva. Many familiar words not found in the dictionaries, but constantiy in 
use in Cuba. in Mexico, and ia South America, are now first given, as well as a jong cata- 
logue of mercantile terms, collected from reliable sources. To these Professor Velazquez 
has added the many woras and phrases, the much-needed corrections, and the thorough re- 
vision, suggested by his long experience as a teacher of his mothertongue. Besides these 
improvements in the Vocabulary, the work is now made a Pronouncing D . The 
pronunciation of every Spanish word is given ina manner which will enable an Englieh 
scholar to prurounce them at sight. The merit of pronounging English words in this Dic- 
tionary merits the particular attention of every one whose mother tongue is the Castilian. 
It is based upon the metnod so much admired, and recommended by the learned Don Lo- 
renzo Hervas, in his “‘ Catalogo de las Lenguas ” namely. by giving to every elementary sound 
in the language a corresponding elphabetical character, and by restricting each of these 
characters to one single sound. By the help of tis method, so superior to m, with 
figured vowels. no person willing to devote half an hour to the dozen new al 
characters, need be at aloss to pronounce correctly every English word in the Dictionary. 
Tne new and improved orthography, sanctioned by the latest edition of the Academy—now 
universally adopted by the prese—is here given for the first tima in a Spanish and 
Dictionary. Another new and most useful feature of the work is an “Outline Gramuar of 
the Spanish Language,” and a ‘Grammatical Synopsis of the English Language,” each 
containing a grammar in miniature, and all the irregular verbs of both len es. The 
volume is thus rendered complete, and made to answer all the purposes of a Grammar and 


a Dictiouary. 
D A. & Co. also publish the following Spanish Text Books : 
BUTLER’S Spanish Teacher and Colloquia! Phrese Book 1%mo. 50 cents. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velazquez and T. Simonne. 
12mo. $1 5. KEY to do. T5cents, 
VELAZQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12mo. §) 25. 
- ---——< Spanish Phrase Book. 18mo. 38 cents. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning English applied to the Spanish. By Pro- 
fessors Palenzuela and Carenno 12mo. $2. KEY to do. 75 cents, 
MARSH’S Book-Keeping in Spanish. 8vo. $1 20. 


READABLE BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUMES OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
This week ready — 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or Mirth and Marvels, 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq., (the Rev. Richard Barnham.) firat series, 1 vol. 16mo., fancy 
cioth, 0 cents. 

CoNTENTs.—The Specter of Tappington, The Nurse’s Story, The Hand of G! 
Morgan, The Milkmald’s Story, Leok at the Clock, Gre Dolphin, The Ghost The Gene, 
taph, Mrs. Botherby’s Story, Tne Leech of Folkestone, Legend of Hamilton Tighe. The 
Wicches’ Frolic, Singuiar Passage in the Life of the Life of the jate Henry Harris, D. D. 
The Jackdew of Rhe ime, A Lay of St. Dunstan, A Lay of St Gengulphns. A Lay of St. 
Odille, A Lay of St Nicholas, The Lady Rohesia The Tragedy, Mr. Barney Maguire’s Ac- 


connt of the Cororation, The Monstre Balloon, Hon. Mr. Sucklethumbkin’e 
Execution. Some account of a New Play, Mr. Peter’s Story. Tne Bagman's ig, legen. 


dix. 
Already published in the same series. 

THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, b W.M. Theckeray, 2 vols. $1. 

GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. By Horace Smith. | vol. 50 cents. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA, by M Hae, 2 vols. $1. 
we io a MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, afterward Mistress 

on. ol. 8. 

THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS, by W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol, 5° cents 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON Ti 
eats Care tae TIMES A collection of Professional and Historical 


Diet 











Nearly ready— 
PAPERS FROM THE QUARTERLY R®VIEW, 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS, by Wm. M. Thackeray. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF WM.M. THACKERAY. 


NEW AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
D, APPLETON & CO., NO. 200 BROADWAY, PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 


TREATISE ON METALLURGY, comprising Mining and general and 

A Metallurgic: operations witha description of Charcoal, coke A cmthrecis ferssemn 
ost nee, hot a oan yp a eye — &c.&c. By Frederick Overman, 

ning Engineer, author of a Treatise on Iron, &c. with 377 woo 
tr T# eages, OS. d engravings, 1 vol. 8vo. 

This work is so eminent'y practicable in its character that it will serve as a Handbook 
and Guide to every one engaged in the various departments of the science. At the 
time itis so far scientifie as to contain a complete e:ucidation of all the principles involv: 
with the scope and bearing of each Commencing with the exploration for Minerals, we 
are presented with the manner of proceeding in the details cf Mining, and al) the eeneral 
and particular metaliurgic operations. Probably no man of the present day was so familiar 
with the aK of Metallurgy in all its branches as the author of this work. 

D. APPLETON & CO. have recently published PHILOSUPHY OF THE MECHAN- 
ICS OF NATURE. ByT L. Allen; with numerous i! lustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. $s 50. 

THE MILLWRIGHT’S, ENGINEER AND MECHANIC’S COMPANION. By Wm. 
a. From the 8th English edition, with American additions, by Julias W. Adoms. 

mo. $1. 





GREAT MECHANICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now complete in Two Volumes, containing over Four Thousand Illustrations, 


PPLETON’S DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE WO 
A AND ENGINEERING. Price Twelve Doilars— strongly and neatly bound. nee 

No work like 'he one now offered to the public has ever originated here; and of the for- 
eign works republished, none occupy the same ground, or exhibit in the slightest degree, 
the state of mechenical arte in this country. This Dictionary is intended to present con- 
cisely and compendiously the details of valuable macnines in actual use. The laws of mat- 
ter and their application, the construction and proportion of parts of engines and mill-work, 
together with the most successful and useful examples in engine ering ; to show theadvance 
of the mochanical arts both here and a road, to define their exact position at the present 
time as fur as possible, but more particularly in regard to machinery, to make, as it were, a 
* Worid Industrial Exhibition” of useful Machines, and a record of their applicetion. For 
this purpose the editors have drawn from the publications of all countrtes, distinguished in 
mechanical pursuits. Care has been taken in the selection, to admit only such as are con- 
sidered standard and practical. Neither jabour nor expense has been spared to obtain 
original drawings of machinery in practical use in this country; and great economy ia type 
has been used, so that the letter press is sufficiently voluminous, while at the same time as 
has sec’.red to each plate, working drawings of such ample extent and clearness, that it 
mechanic will be at no loss to construct accurately any machine described. The Publishers 
flatter themse'ves, therefore, that the work will be found to furnish, in the readiest possible 
manner, accurate information on all the subjects which it embraces. 

It is more directly intended for the pn working-man, and for those interested in 

t 


industrial pursuits; but to all classes it will be found important and instructive, It will 
show how far the world has progressed in mechanical science—the science of automatic 
labour, the science which is destined to raise our couatry to the most elevated position in 
the world, to ennoble the mechsnic and artisan, and to extend and diffuse knowledge, 








BRACE'S HUNGARY. _ 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, HAS JUST PURLISHED 

— ind vol SER Ep eed tneek pra ny of the Austrian Police, By C.L. 
cao ese y't bel Gaal aboemenee tor ceoorvion an poke A maine 
enuse vf truth and justice, than ty aimply presenting facts, whelber they tald ee 
side or the other.—F'rom the Preface. ay 
 . . pele OF SIR THOMAS MORE, By Margaretta More. 1 vol. 16mo, 
ant,and wicrahy necura 6, pltares which i affords of te domeste mane e ofohe eet 


aud the characters of some of the personages represented are i tem 
with the features of nature.”— Athenaeum, drawn with distinctness, and 


throu 
feelings 
on 
one 


“It ends with musical melancholy, a strain of exquisitely simple beauty, referri he 
udicial slaying of one of England’s worthiest sons, u eemeg to § 
— herein. There are family pictures so abere are some hae portraits ably 


mind fur ever.—Church and State Gazette, eraphically described that a oe 

J Fdition of HOMCEOPATHY UNMASKED. By Dr. W. Hooker. 1 vol. 12mo. with 
llons. 

; $4 Békios of Mrs. Sigourney’s New Work, EXAMPL¥3 OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

vol. lomo. 

5th Edition of THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON. By J.T. Headly. 1 vol, 12mo. 


form with Reveries of a Bachelor. 





15th Edition of DREAM LIFE, @ Fable of the Seasons. By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. uae 


264 


Zhe Alvion. 


May 29 
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LITTBLL’'S LIVING AGE.—No. 420.—123 cts, 
1, Batts Qeshere and Qoaberiteicoies— borning Careniale 
3. Memoir 
6. 


— 


England - 
of Madame du Defand— Ladies’ Companion, 
Pouchkine— Eliza Cook’s Journal, 

4 Respectabilities— Chambers’ Journal. , 
aria in the Bjood of the Dog— Edmburgh Philosophical Journal. 
Drooping Buds—Household Words. , 
Anderson’s Remiscences of Dr. Chalmere— Spectator. 

eof om . 
The Isle vf Sk —, —” . 
lL. The Pasba's New Boat—Houschold Words. 
12. Carlyle’s Life of Sterline—Christian Observer. 
13. Miss Austen—New Monthly s#agazine. 
With Poetry, Suort Articves, and Notices or New Books, 
(er Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO, Boston. 
Wasutncton, 27 Dec., 1845. 
Postrace Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to 
of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will conticue the work beyond 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
of sending every scopy to him Postrace Fae; placing our distant subscrib- 
footing as those nearer to ue; and making the whole country our neighbor 
ope for such future chan in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as wil! 
make this offer to Subscribers at a distance, 
Jou devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
country, this has appeared to me the most useful It contains indeed ihe exposi- 
of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 
prehension, includes a portraiture of the huinan mind in the utmost oxpancton | of 


. 
5. 
7 

8. 
%. 
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OCUTION.—PROF. HOWS will be enabled, during the ensving Summer Months, 
appropriate several unvccupied hours to the instruction of PRIVATE PUPILS. 

terms, &c. apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker. 

York, May 1, 1852. at. 
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HARPS. 
and | of Grand, Semi and Six Ocia” 
ssTaresieey na’ Ooms rent 


B way. 
ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
ev in styleand finish. From 
le to produce instruments 
together with such improve- 
country. A list of prices aad 
&c. Music for the Harp 
Orders for any piece cob 

June 16—6m 
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first authors, received 
and received. if not on bend, by 


UIFH ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND .IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, Lendon. 

4D 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. 
AND suRPLUs 8412, 
Rmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1888. 

“A Savines Bang ror THE Wivow anp THE OnPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Londen, 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


© Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
wEW Fork. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum, 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
SaLTIMORS, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Gratian, H. B.M. Consul. 
William Elliot. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United Siates, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal : and Annual Report o} 1249, kc. can’ be had free of charge, on application ai 


the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 
peoliey day ved, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


‘ ‘sare allow 
t arties hereafter assured may so effect a Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


PoMedical Examiners attend daily, at one clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agenci dressed tc 


Sesser M. Thacher. 
Ierae] Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 





ea. Ali communications to be ad 


J. LEANDER STARR, General = P 
. an 





AYER’'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


R THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
KF COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, ’ 


Of all the numerous medicines extant, {and some of them valuable, for the cure of pulmo- 
Bary complaints, nothing has ever been found which could compare in its effects with this 
Preparation. Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs and 
throat where mevicine can give relief, this wi!l doit. lt is pleasant to take, and perfecily 
safe in accerdance with the directions. We do not advertise for the information of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Families that have known its vaiue will not be 
without it, and by its timely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
and Colds which, neylected, ripen into consumption 

The Diploma of tne Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Judges in September, 1847; also. the Medals of the three great institutes of Art, in this 
country ; also the Diploma of the Ubio Institute at Cincinnati bas been given to the CHERRY 
Pectorst by their G »vernment in consideration of its extraordinary excellence aud usetul- 
Bess in curing effectivns of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read the following opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
f 


Portand City o 
~ .C.aY 4 ‘ ST JOHNS, May 8th, 1851. 
Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what | foresaw 
from its comp »sitioa, must be trae, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 
1 think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURTON, M.D, F.R.S. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in the fullowing cases, but a thou 


sand more, 

Sunsury, Jan. 24,1851. * 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent diarrhoea in the mines of 
fornia. I returned to San Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from u change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhwa ceased. but was fo!lowed by a severe cough—and much soreness, 
1 finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
w worse, and when [ argiwed in New York, | was at once marked by my acquaintances 
asa victim of consumption. 1 must confess that! saw no sufficient reason to doubt what my 
frieadsall believed. At his time | commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with 
expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these tines 
did i noi regard it my duty to siate to the afflicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 

of eight months, ia fully restored, [ attribute itto the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 

WasuincToy, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared froma pesmeture grave, throug | your instru- 

mentality by the proviience of God, I wiil teke the liberty to express to you my graiitude 
A One and the alarming syv ptoms of Consumption had reduced me two low to leave 
mie anyt ing like hope, when my physician brought me a bottle of your “PecToRAL.” It 
seemed to afford immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
— If it will do for others what it has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 
maa 


Sincerely wishing you every blessing, [ am, very respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of st. Peicr's Charch. 


With such assurance and from such mer, no stronger proof can be adduced unless it be 
from its effects upon trial. 
JAMES C. AYER 


Prepared and Sold by 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold ed A. B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
Co., Montreal ; J. Bowles, Quebec; Chas Brent, Kingston; C A. Bronse, St. Catherines ; 
H. Peck, Prescott; Eliiou & Thornton, Duadas, B. A. Mitcheil, London; Hamiiton, 
Kneeshaw & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, ros. & Co, Toronto; A.H Coy, Fredericton N. B. 
T . Walker & Son, Si. Johns, N.B.; Morton & Son, Halifax, N.S ; T. Des Brisay. Charlotte 
P. E. Island; and by all Druggists throughout the United States and British 
North America 


& 
c. 
; 


rovinces in 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIDNY 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TestimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Socioas, &e. 
“ ] have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Ithas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ant, which should combine alao the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Eifervesceni 
eltzer Aperient. 
In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the agua! concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
} van To versones visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The ae which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which tt 
# offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” Signed) GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecs. 

ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

‘Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 133 Broad. 

way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 51 East-Baitimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 

Co. 40 Cana! st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies. 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’'S TRICOPHEROUS 


O*®; MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing suie. 
At 4s used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing. Strengthening, and Promoting 
the wth of the Hair. itis recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
tle fiction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and F.x- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the F rontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merct and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 
80 tly disfigure the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an y, and no adult in the babit o applying the preparation according 
to the Direc roots of the Hair—ever experiented the loss of that invaluable Or- 
The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous = 8 list of 
Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
Sal aikas Tasieanehle forwarded to Processor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
scores of specific instances of iis wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
only reliable prepuration for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
Price TWENTY-Five CeNTs, at the 
INCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 











FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Pai UP CAPITAL..e000.0+000++00e++2200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FuND......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
AL 
Th 
eu 


Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
—, number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, onl 
je o3sees, 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 


Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 


Bakcuay, MortTiMeERr LIvINGsTon, Josern Gar_Larp, Jr. 
AL Puevres, Conrap W. _— Eb. F. SANDERSON, 





Resident S 
Counsel of the Board, Francis GRIFFIN, 
Josera Curistorner Ewart, JOSEPH HORNBY, Deputy Chairman. 
Phos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, rge Grant, 
an Stolrerfobt, John Swainson. 
WILuaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
Mathew Forster M, P. | James M. eae” 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident 


FRANCIS GRIFFIN, WItuuaM 8S. Wetmore, 
, ALFRED PELL 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Witutam Nicoi, Chairman, 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon 
Jeorge Hall Lawrence, | William Earle, Harold Littiedale, 
Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mostey, 
Robert | Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 
Swinton Boutr, § 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
Georct Freverick Younc, m P., Deputy Chairman. 
Hou. F. Ponsunh 1 William Brown. 
Seymour Teulon, James Hartle 
t, Rose D. Mangies, M. BP.” 
,] 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
sOcIeErTy, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
remiun: as guarantees safety to the Office, 

Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual pogenent made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be requ to be lodged with the society, as each 
om will rks pmyary thereon. ‘ tat the 8 

e assu can at any time present his policy demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to eacb policy a known actual Cash 
ue. 

Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are establis throughout the Colonies, 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
S. Walker, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


j B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


T.R. Grassie. J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. S. 


Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { 


J Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


T. L. Murray, 
E. 8. Symes, 
A. Vigne, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 


Montreal 


Halifax, N. S. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 


. Hazen, WV W . Allison, .H 
St. John, N. B. R. A mw a, right, E. Allison, Hon J. H 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


Office—MonTREAL, 


THES EQUITABLE FIRE AS-URANCE COMPANY, 
No, 26, Co nnill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office wil! by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a retarn 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Lngured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
my the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 
C. Tabor, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


{ we, Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J, Frothing- 
am. 








T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 
J. Moss, 


H. Croft, 
M. C. Maher, 
J. Shaw, 
A Vigne. 


y J. Tremain, Hon. 8S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, : ’ 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
{ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
J.J. Grieve, Hon. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
W. M. Barnes, 


8t. John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D, Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 

L. W. G Il, Agent, 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


{ 


FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo . 
Office—MonTReEaL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 


SHE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Ste mship, 2500 tons, Capt. B.R. Mathews, 

commander of the Great Western and Cit 

on Saturday, Ist May, from Liver 
New York to Liverpool. 

RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 


ANGE GO, 00 vic cesscoiscceveycdectondcnecccvees Oreeececsccccsessecesa! Guineas, 

Fore Saloon, .......---+.. Tete eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesseeeseeseerseesessseees sls CHUIDECRS, 

sad a few Midship Births, . +eeeee 15 Guineas, 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 

Afler Saloon,...e.ccccccccescscscce 





late 
t y of Glasgow steamships) will be sted ed 
pool direct to New York: and on Saturday, 5th June, from 


oe sete eeeererecseseseeeersseesseseseesM DOllAS, 

GR, cocccesccescccecce. soo: cocccoveececce ceccccseeses 3° Dollars, 

“ a few Midship | tethharamcetinins nembaanee netemicete® | Dollars. 

Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, and all isi - 

cept wines and liquors, which wili be supplied at moderate prion. ‘ Pre oe 
OF” No Steeage Passengers taken. 

Freights, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s sterling per ton measure ; 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to agreement without Primage, if meg 
Liverpool; or with five percent. Primage if paid in New York. at Four Dollars and Eighty 
Cents per Pound aay | From New York to Liverpo 1, Freight will be taken at the 
current rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs. GIBBS, BBIGHT & CO, 

mar2)—im or in New York to KICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thureday of avery week 


throughvut the year. 
composing the line of packets under the agenc 





The following ships, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the fo 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passe 

Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from 
New York. 
! Jan 8, Apl29 Aug 19 Dec 9 
| Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 3 
| Feb. 5, May 27, Sept, 
June }0, Sept. 
. . = 24, Oct. - 
ar. 18 uly 8, Oct. 2 ay 6 5 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswolé | April 1, July 22, Nov.11|May 20° Sept. 9, 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprills, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navic- 

tors. Great care will be taken thai the Beds, Wines, Stores. &c., are oF the bes pee § 


ofthe subscribers, 
llowing Thursdays 
ngers #6 usual, viz: 
Days of Sailing trom 
London, 

June 17, 
July 1, 
July 15, 
July 29, 


Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 
Victoria, Champion 
Hendrik Hadson, Warner, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, 


Feb. 26, 
Mar, tt, 
Mar. 25, 
April 8, 
April 22, 


Oct. 7 
Oct. 21 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 18 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 30 


on. 

The price of cabin paesage is now fixed 
and liquors. Neither doen pent. 
parcels, or packages, 
ly to 


$75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
plains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or euers 
sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are signed thereior. Ap: 
JOHN GRISWOLD 
E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. Y, 
ALEN'R WILEY 


aly 1 BARING, BROTHERS, & CO. London, 





HE ROYAL MAILSTEA MERLIN. 
and St. Thomas on Tuesday, by by a ee ee ee 


She has excel‘ent accommodations for passengers, 


Price of Passage to Bermuda.............. 

Do do St. Thom seereeteoee $35 
There is ® reguiar Mat) communication b 

[slands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 


etween Si. Thomas and all the West Indis 


nae ieee winks E CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
. 8. No Letters or 
#3 2 received on board the Merlin except aeeree, tee 








——... 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
I[VHE GLascow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful now 
P 


* GLASGOW,” 
and 4°0 horae power, Ropert Craic, Commander. is a ited to 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Thursday, the ath of J une, 1852, Pry pone 
aseage Money—Firsi Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) 
) . Do. do.(Midship do.) ° 
Second do. Sit pe Vee 
af | Sieward's fee included.| 
tee: assengers taken. 
ps es ec Sede provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boara 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 


sai) 
we 


$90 00, 
: - 15 a. 
50 00. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON , 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being ful, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 
4 be BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 





betw 

at Ha 
Captains 

Perale...cccceccccsecssessereses mn 

AGIB. ccscecscccccceccceseeesG. BH. E. Ju 


These vessela carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—re¢ og 
port 


Africh....ccccscceccccecesceces ——= Harrison 
Europa,.....secsesescecseeesevees E.G. Lott 
A seeeeteceeeecsecsseceeeee NN, SHAUDOD 


From 
AGIA ........-ceeeeeeeess+ NOW YOK, .socesees soos WEANESAAY. 00+ «+++May Sth, 1852, 
Niagara,.....e+ee.seeee BOSLOD. ceceeeesenees cess BY o-eees+oees May 12th, 
Buropa,..ccccceserseeees NOW YOK. seeeeeeceeee+e WOdDCSIBYseereeeeeeeMay 19th 
Canada......-escaesceees BOSTON. ..000. ceeeeeeeees WEONOBARY..+. cee0- May 26th 
Afric. ..cecceesesesecees NOW YOrK .eccceresceces WOdNOSdAY....e0+-+--June 2d 
Cambria.......ceeeeeee+ BOSTON. ..00. ceees-seveee WEADCRUBY..ceeeesee- June 9th 
AGID.. cccccecccccecccees NOW YOTK coe. secececees WOdNOSdBY ..eee+e00-June lith 
AmMerica,...ccecesessees BOSLOD seccceessseccesees WOUDCSdBY..0+..+++--JUne 23d 


Passage from New York or Boston to largned Cabin. .+s+eeeenoee B10 


70 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl: will be charged on sees pepent an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on ° 

Ail and Ni 's must pass through the Post Orrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign 
goods. Th 


eeteace 


E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green, 


et in common with British 
ork. 


8, received and bro 
rough bills of lading are given in Havre to New 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMEBS. 


The ships comprising this line are ine— 
- . Capt. Weat, 
Capt. Nye, 
Capt, Luce, 
BALTIC.... -Capt. Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ...ccccccsscccce © seececcessess- Capt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every car 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for p gere are qualled tor eleg or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, 8120; exclusive use of ex 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £50 and 22, 
AbD expericaced surgeon wiil be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December,,.......1 
Wednesday. 

Wednesdiy. 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday 





From New York. 


. December .... 20th, 1851 
- lth, 1852 


Saturday. 
Saturday 
Saturuay 


February 
Wednesday.... March... 
Wednesduay.... March... re 
Wednesday. ..April.se.. . 7th, 
Wednesday... April.cce. see coes2l8t, 
Wednesday... May sescsecrevee- Sth, 
Wednesday... May..eoes-cooe. 19th, 
Wednesday... June.......sseee0- 2d, 
Wednesday... June...cse-eeee- 16th, 
Wedoerday... Jume...e+ -eeeee SOD, 
Wednesday... July.cee+-+seeeee-)4th, 
Wednesday... July..ce.-seeees. 28th, 
Wednesday.,..AUgust..see-seeeed 1th, 
Wednesday,... AUZUBt...+++005-25th, 
Wednesday....September...... 8th 
Wednesday... September........22d, 
Wednesday.... October..,........6ith, 
Wednesday,...October..........a0th, 
Wednesday.... November,....... Sd, 
Wednesday..-.November..,.....17th, 
Wednesday....December....... Ist, 
Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
Wednesday.... December ...... 3th, 


: March... 
-- April 


May.. ‘ 
oMay..coceree 
Saurday......Jun@..........12th, 
Saturday .....June.......-.. 26th, 
Saturday......July....seee.. 10th, 
Saturday......July...-...... 24th, 
Saturday.....-AUgUBL...c000..7th, 
Saturday..... August...... +-2ist, 
Saturday......Sepirember,... 41h, 
Saturday......September....18th, 
Saturday......October ...+00. 2d, 
Saturday......October.......16th, 
Saturday..,...October........30th, 
Satrdey..... November.....13th, 
Saturday...... November....27th, 
Saturday..... December...-11th, 
Saturday......December.... 25th, 
For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames aes Victoires, Paris, 

GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specte, Jew- 

elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com. 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, con:mander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. franklin.... Wednesday....... February !2 
Humboldt J Humboldt march 17 
Franklin 3) Franklin Apri 14 
Humboldt '| Humboldt fay 
Franklin Franklin June 
Humboldt Humboldt July 
Franklin Franklin Aug. 
Humboldt :| Humboldt Sept. 
Franklin Franklin Sept. 
Humboldt Humboldt Cet. 
Franklin Franklin Nov, 
Humboldt ‘Humboldt Dec. 
Franklin 18|Frankiin Jan. 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar@ 
notsurpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels efioat, Their secomme 
dations for passengers ere of the mostapproved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both geing and returning, they ofer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton Or HAVr®. seseeessseeee- B10 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York. eseseceeserssescececeoccsesces: 1. 208 
No paseage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. apply to 
. a MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 55 Broad way 
WIiLLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptos 
jan 24—ly 





earesstetere kt ttsesrersiaee 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Linea of Packets between New York and Liverpoo| have 

arranged for their ne from each port on the Ist, llth, and 26th of everj month, the 
ah'ps to succeed each other in the following order, viz— . 
. Frow Liverpool. 

ent et Apr. 6 Aug. >be is 

Jan 1.-May 1.--Sept i 

pce pot Name 

i 


}| Feb. 1. 
- eoecelG sores 
Mar, 1. July }..Nov. 1 
comet Stick 
seccestBecee sedUeeccees 
»|..Apr ]... Aug 1...Des I 
These ships ere al! of the largest class, and are commanded by men of characier -— = 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comf rose 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores ef the best kind. 
tuality in the days of sailing wil! be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpoci.. «875 

v3 bed to New York .....s00-seseeee0- 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 

A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpoo 


1. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 


Isaac Webb, and New York 
ooo, ane GOODHUE & CO., or ©, H: MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
HERS & CO., Liverpoo). 


BARING, BRO’ 


PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 1$th, and 
1st of each month, as follows :— 
New York. 


8T. DENIS (et January..... 
Follansbee, master, 31a May... .+- 


Ist September 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February . 
Bragdon, master. 


Jet June.... 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) 
lass “rE York built vessels, pro 
of pe 


sooeelleccoeeecll 


+0016 
v0 








NewYork on #@ 


Ist October. 
Conn, master 


1st March.. = 
16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, 


16th May, 


lst November 
t April... . 

ist Angus. } 16th September, 

let December... 16th January. 

vided with all requisite articles for 4 

P g an nded by men Of experience 1B 

is $100 without wines or liquors. 

rawillbe orwarded free from any ches J ane Goce oemely 

et ies 161 Pearlst. 


——, 


lei July ...s- 
Willard, master, 


They are all first c 
comfort and conveni 
trade. The price of pr 
Goods sent to the subsc 
ineured. 

eu 4 











‘W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OBFICE, NO. $ BARCLAY STREET, 








